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MISCELLANY. 
THE OPTIMIST—THE CYNIC — THE 
SEER. 

A DISCOURSE BEFORE THE BOSTON RELI- 

GIOUS UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 

BY W. H. CHANNING. 
{Reported by H. M. PanKnurst, and published 
by request.] 

We have met together for several Sun- 
days, and have gonsidered various topies 
in order. Figst, in a series of discourses, 
we contemplated the signs of promise, 
the encouragements of our time. Se- 
condly, in another series, we took a rapid 
though wide survey of the evils and 
dangers by which we are surrounded. 
third series, to 


{ wish, in a present 


to you some more positive statements 
of the Law or Heaventy Orper, by 
obedience to which Man may come into 
harmony with Man, with Nature, and 
with God. But before we 


this discussion, let me ask you, for one or 


proceed to 


two occasions of meeting, to occupy an 
hour in some /ransilional considerations. 

There was profound wisdem in the 
ancient principle of using an esoteric 


and an exoteric mode in communicating 


doctrine, that is to say, of giving lessons 


in proportion as the hearer was in a con- 


genial mood to receive them. There 
_was deep meaning in the rule laid down 
by Coleridge, that we should never de- 
clare a truth to another mind, when that 
mind is in a state which would pervert 
it into error; for in so doing, we make 
truth a Jiar. And what beautiful signifi- 


cance there is in the parable related by 


Swedenborg, that once when he asked of 


the angels, grapes, they gave him figs; 
and on his saying, ‘1 asked you for 
grapes,’ ‘‘We gave 
you grapes, but you took them as figs.”’ 


’ they answered, 


We must not, that is to say, attempt to 
force our 
minds. 


conviction upou unprepared 
And in proportion to the sacred- 
ness of the doctrines to be taught, is 
the difficulty of communicating them and 


of receiving them purely. I intend 


;no slight upon the publie conscience 


and intelligence; certainly, I make no 
claim to any peculiar elevation; but I do 
mean to say, that the doctrine which is 
to be taught here, is a doctrine so diverse 


in its fundamental principle, its methods 


and aims, from much which is taught in 
pulpits, that it does demand in the hearer 
a certain preparatory process. 

I will ask you then to-day to consider 
with me, the Optimist, the Cynic, and 
the Seer ; to compare together these dif- 
ferent moods of mind, and to see whether 
we cannot by this comparison be led to a 
correct estimate of the vrew which should 
be taken of man’s life on earth. 

I. And first of the Optimist. 


A vigorous, fortunately-placed child is | 


always an Optimist. He believes in joy, 


he believes in nothing else. 


His being 
is in tune; the lightest touch of cir- 


cumstance calls out a harmony of bodily 


delight, and by the passing breath of 


happy life, his heart-strings are stirred to 
music, as the Avolian harp sings in the 
breeze. But it is not merely in child- 
hood that this faith in pleasure is domi- 
nant. We are all Optimists on bright 
days, when health beats strongly in our 
veins. When we go out in the spring 
time, amidst its verdure, its blossoms, its 
promise, its prodigal overflow, and feel 
that every outward form of good is but a 
symbol of inward good, we do not believe 


We think of death, he- 
reavement, failure, sin, nolonger. We 


at all in evil. 
see what God designs; we see the 
blessed ministry of outward and inward 
beauty ; we recognize their everlasting 
relationship ; and all clouds of fear, all 
fogs of doubt melt away. 
Providence is blue above us, and through 
it all, is radiantly shed abroad, the sun- 
shine of the Divine presence. Optimism 
is thus formed in the mind by the mere 
harmony of our nature, actlug in concert 
with the nature around us, which God 
forever recreates. 

We pass to another form of Optimism, 
that which springs out of happy social 
relations. 


The sky of 


And let us take as the type | 


‘of it, a young girl, who, guarded by 


wise parents and encireled by a loving 
family, grows up and unfolds apart from 
the world. I see her in the country near 
a river, where on one side are gardens, 
and pleasant fields on the other, and in 
the midst are groves and places of re- 
treat. I see her there in her little garden, 
where never yet the thought of a wish 
denied has entered, where no sound of 
outward discord has destroyed the peace- 
ful kindness of her spirit, and no rough 
hands of disappointment have plucked the 
blossoms of her hope. She has had 
for playmates, elder brothers, who have 


cared but for one thing, to meet her 


every want and to save her from sorrow. 
She has had in her mother a watchful 
Mentor, who, never anticipating, never 
delaying, has given her lessons of wis- 
dom as her mind opened to drink them 
in; and her father has stood before her, 
calm in energy, successful, munificent, 
bountiful, exhaustless in indulgent affec- 
tion. She has known the full wealth of 
youth in a happy home. Travellers 
tell us, that in the far Pacific seas, the 
voyager comes to coral islands, where 
the rock walls rise precipitously from the 
ocean, and though the sterm may beat 
without and the billows dash against the 
barriers, within is a serene lagoon, where 
the placid waters mirror the sun. Like 
that unruffled lake, is the heart of this 
young girl. Around is the world with 
its noisy commotions, but within a happy 
home her heart beats tranquilly and re- 
flects forever God’s constant love. She 
is an Optimist. She has never expert- 
eneed, never anticipated the evils of life. 
She has merely a consciousness of spon- 
taneous harmony within, of unchanging 
kindness around, and in the joy of perfect 
confidence and unreserved intimacy, life 
has led her upward, upward, on a sunny 
path. 

I have painted in these few touches, 
rare scenes of real life, alas! too rare ; 
and I would now ask you whether, as I 
have been describing what is so beautiful, 


tones of feeling in the minor strain have 
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not sounded in your hearts, as of a fune- 
ral bell tolling in the distance? Over the 
far horizon, beyond the verdant landscape, 
have you not seen towering up the thun- 
der-cloud, with tempest, hail and light- 
Yes! 


shadow dims the brightest joy of 


ning in its breast? a prophetic 
the 
You 


know that there is to come a time, when 


healthy child, of the happy girl. 


this rich harmony with nature is to be 
broken by sickness, by morbid feeling, 
by wants, by cisappointments ; and that 
into the innocent heart there is to enter, 
as to Eve while slumbering, some form 
of evil to whisper in her ear temptation, 
to instil the bitter poison-drop of sin. 
We cannot long bear with the simplest, 
We 
feel that such confidence is but a partial, 


most natural forms of Optimism. 


delusive prospect of life. 

Let us raise our thoughts, then, to a 
where it 
springs, not from health and peaceful 


higher form of Optimism, 
surroundings, and not from happy social 
influences calling out affection and har- 
but 
And we will take as our type, 


the intellectual man who looks upon hu- 


monious love; from a habit of 


thought. 


man life in its bright aspect, because he 
every where recognizes a2 wonderful sys- 
tem of compensation. He has observed 


the world and history largely enough to 


learn that the law of earth is variety and’ 


change, and he sees in this alternation rich 
benefits ; he sees that evils are necessarily 


involved in such a scheme of things—evils 


in outward circumstances and evils in so- 
cial relations ; but then he perceives that 
there is a compensation for them in the 
and relations thus 

All balances itself 
The good of one is the coun- 
The 


very contrast of conditions quickens mo- 


qualities 


variety of 


called out. before 
his mind. 


terpoise of what is evil for another. 


tive, heightens pleasure, modifies misfor- 


tune. Varieties of estate produce va- 


rieties of disposition. In the long run, 
every one gains his portion of good, and 
it the more that it is neither 

The 
the east wind, 


appreciates 


perfect nor permanent. tree is 


sometimes swayed by 


sometimes by the west wind, but still its 


branches tend upwards to the light ; still | 
its root drinks moisture from the soil, and 


in due season it blossoms and bears fruit. 
And so with all the varieties of moral ex- 
The soul is fed by all. He 
sees every where oscillation, but he also 
And in 


beholds a higher 


perience. 


recognizes every where growth. 
this fact of growth he 
compensation still, than in the mere va- 
riety which replenishes existence. From 
youth to manhood, from manhood to age, 
from birth to death, from death to resur- 


rection, are alternations of which each 


brings not only the luxury of change but 
Hap- 


py memory clasps hands with happy | 


the consciousness of progression. 
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-away. And so life on earth is forever 
becoming richer in thought and feeling, 
in capacity and desire; each vicissitude 
leaves a legacy ; each yesterday opens a 
prairie land to to-morrow. Compensation 
extends, too, through the far vista of the 
this that 


though one opportunity is closed, another 


future; and consciousness 


is opened, as in room after room of a pic- 


ture gallery, that though one friend pass 
from us, another and another, like travel- 
lers laden with wonders, enter the door, 


the 


soothes and 


pang of bereavement, 


makes each day seem young and fresh 
from everlasting to everlasting. 

This leads us to another mode of intel- 
the 


form of enthusiasm, poetic enthusiasm, 


lectual Optimism, where it takes 
which sees the inherent beauty of all 
things, the sublime latent power in all 
forces, the fair glories of the future for- 
ever brightening and brightening, and 
floods all places and times with the glow- 
ing splendor of prophecy. To Optimism 
ills of 


life are merged and swallowed up in the 


under this form of enthusiasm all 


burst of glory which streams in from 
God's eternity, whose bliss is ever more 


and more unfolding. The valley may 
seem dark and the path may be flinty, 
but overhead hill swells above hill into 
the light where one can look down upon 
the green meadow in whose bosom nes- 
tles a home; and thus amidst all wrecks 


of disappointment the enthusiast still dis- 


cerns the light-house through the storm, | 


and though his bark ef fate is swallowed 
up, swims with strong and steady arm to- 
You have 
seen men of this energetic, hopeful, de- 


wards the welcome haven. 


termined temperament, who in all the 
misfortunes of life still keep a firm foot- 


hold. 


them as you will, always there is bright- 


Go to them when you will, find 


ness in the eye, and a smile upon the lip, 
always the cheering tone, always the pre- 
diction of better days. Amidst all pres- 
sures, individual or social, they have the 
assurance of the ‘* good time coming ;”’ 
and hear above all tumult the angel song 
of advent. 

This leads us up to the highest form of 
Optimism. The religious Optimist takes 
as his fundamental principle the reality 
of God’s omnipotence, of God’s infinite 
goodness. He will not receive into the 
temple of his spirit the image of any 
other deity than sovereign love, and what- 
ever may seem to be the present limita- 
tions of life he finds in the instinets of 


his heart a pledge that God is inexhaust- | 


ible in mercy, everlastingly active in his 


The 


kind designs, and always present. 


purest form of Religious Optimism is in | 


the modern sect of Universalists, a sect 
never yet justly appreciated by their fel- 
low Christians, a sect which plainly has 


|hope. New blessings bud as old ones fade | 
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mission not yet fulfilled and a lesson to 
utter, which, though they but partially 
state it, is not the less intrinsically true. 
The Universalist, seeing men as they are, 
still asserts, in spite of actual degrada- 
tion and brutal defilements, that the na- 


ture of man is fundamentally good. He 
sees the vast moral and intellectual dis- 
proportion existing between men, but 


still asserts the equality of their spiritual 
birthright. He sees the fallen heaps of 
his fellows, mowed down by temptation 
upon the battle-field of the world, but 
still utters a clear prophecy of a univer- 
sal restoration. Unfaltecingly he an- 
nounces a period yet to come of perfect 
harmony, of perfect bliss; and looking 
round upon the existing conflicts and dis- 
cords of life, upon unjust social relations, 
upon defective education, upon partial 
still 
forever the omnipotence of good and of 


governments, cheerfully preaches 
good only to overcome evil, and demands 
for each and all men perfect freedom. 

I do not mean to say that this denomi- 
nation has fully discharged the mission 
here described, has logically carried out 
all the conclusions involved in its prinei- 
I For at first, entangled 
in texts, and limited in ranfe of thought 


ples to this end. 


by the superficial philosophy of the age, 
it has never yet stated perhaps the great 
truth of God’s Omnipotent Love, in all 
its force. But the future is before it, 
and its work will be done. 


We 
intellectually 


have thus considered the Optimist 
and religiously, and now 
again I ask you whether you have not 
heard, as in the former cases, when I 
attempted to describe the Optimism which 
originates from health, happy conditions, 
pleasing social relations, the same sad, 
minor strain echoing from the distance? 
Have you not heard, stern and harsh 
above the calm tones of the philosopher, 
above the jubilant song of the enthusiast, 
the voice of Nemesis, declaring wo to 
the wicked. Amongst all the promises 
of good, have not the thoughts of just 
retribution, of clear distinctions between 
right and wrong, of discipline, of denial, 
presented themselves? Have you not 
felt, as the doctrine of the Universalists 
has been stated, that the chief manifesta- 
tion of Divine Goodness is in Law; that 
‘out of God's merey grows an inflexible 
that Universal 
Right, necessarily, inevitably produces 
misery ? 


order ; disobedience to 
Has there not been a whisper 
coming from all past experience, assur- 
ing you that Optimism in profession and 
practice too often does no justice to the 
rich variety of God's providence, to the 
inexhaustible wealth of human experi- 
ence, to the power of wil] in man? 
Optimism is but a partial view of life. 
You may see it carried out in one of its 


extreme forms, in that tame, good- 


dl 





« Cane x: 


eet 


+ toh 





natured tolerance, which merges all dis- 


events and 


tinctions, and makes from all 
dead fiat 


You 


extreme torm n 


characters 2 monotonous, 


well-wishing moderation. may see 


it carr | out in anotner 


the man who bears al! 


things which hap- 


pen to him with perfect equanimity, and 


endures good and evil with like patience. 


Though you may feel a certain satis- 
faction with this stupid good humor, you 
cannot but be struck with the want of 
refinement, of clear judgment, of deci- 
sion. And when Optimism takes the 
vacue form of enthusiasm, how we al] 
demand of the dreamer more distinct per- 
ceptions Into eyes which are dazzled 
by gazing too long upon the sunshine, 


the worldly-wise are inclined to throw a 


handful of earthly d in order to bring 


ist, 


down their vision to common, act ial inte- 


rests. ‘This transition leads 


sider, ice, the Cynic. 


in the second p! 


Il. If 1 should use the expression 
Critic, 1t might j laps indicate my trust 
meaning more clearly than Cynie; and 
vet the Cynie of ancient times so em- 
bodied and typified the s t of stern 
indignation against indulgence, frivolity, 
moral levity, which | wish to portray, 

it | prefer to take that name. I would 
speak then of the Cynic 


And first of the Cynic by nature. 


have all heard of the dwarfs and fools 
kept about the courts.in the middle ages. 
It was not from a merely accidental ca 
price of the times that this peculiarity of 
manners sprang. ‘Thet y of mar 

physical nature, wherever torted, 
robbed of its just proportions, deprived of 
its rightful pleas 3, 1S to ialourmeo 
odd and u ly charact » mak vil 
tim harsh nent is 
tion of weakne lolly \ ow, 
that I may yt b ston t m 
say, that one of Ut most iful } 

sons morally I have « seen, was a 
crippled woman, who was so distorted as 
to feel | lf to be pon 
God's earth, and who s I larg 

ness and serenity of spirit, which amidst 


exceeding trials prompted her utterly to 


forget self and to pour out her life in 


prodigal sympathies. Such contrasts b 


tween a deformed body and a symmetri- 
‘al spirit we have all seen. Suill, it is 
the tendency of disappointment in bodily 
existence, to engender bitterness of tem- 


per. And this natural tendency continu- 


ally shows itself in the dwarfed, the halt, 


the blind, the deaf, by producing 


a Spite - 


ful wit, a keen cunnine, a sardonie mirth 


at falls and failures. and atyrannical! love 


of Counterbalancing influences 


power. 


are every where inde rd, and those thus 


} —— cr } ° ‘ . 
bereaved are often the kindest in theit 


But if 


struggles, 


eontessed their 
tel) 


that this was not because nature did not 


affections. they 


luward they would you 


of 
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tend to unkind results, but because the|and plundered on the high-way. The 


heart was enlarged by sympathy shown 
towards them, and by their 


dependence, and that against 


own sense of 
the lower 
a miracle was wrot 


nature ight by a hicher 


nat 
We 
} 


hat are the 


which out of evil evoked a good. 


ure, 


all know, by painful experience, 


W angry ions of morbid 


We have observed, 


succes 


states of body. have 


probably in ourselves felt that fierce irri- 
tation of the blood and nerves which 
ater . rfoetiav uy rit : } 

nature has so perfectly typified in the 
hyena, restless, unsettled, pacing up and 


Vo s cage with everv hair on end. 
t} f r of an sition, pee- 
vishness, wrath, that stirs in all human 
beings, when vexed by unhappy outward 
nfluences, is the manifestation in an ex- 
treme form of that repellant sphere which 
I mean by natural Cynicism. 

Let us pass next to the form of Cyni- 
cism which is produced by discordant 


social relations. Of this you can find 
nnumera le il] istrations wherever you 
may chance to c The world is full 
of thos made a | the bleak, cold 
soil of a selfish soe I will take asa 
specimen, the brok wn merchant. 
He start | on his ear r. as tender and 
Inent in affe s high-hear mag 
LY rene ; is any young 
man of his time. Onwards he went, ris- 
x and prosperous, wealthy and honored. 
He was appointed to office in Insurance 
Com s and Banks. His name was 
rood u 1 Change. He had city house 
nd co try house, and wherew il to 
ind give enjoyment, and was boun- 

tiful and susceptible in sym $ But 
there came, through the ssness or 
falseness of an a vhen his 
ere . 3 | y ar ‘ wit! 
the sf t of his i] ud y On h 5 
brow, to those whom he ught his 
Irie s ind 1 y WwW : » him i 
caution and prudenet They were so 
oppress d by ( l sia ; now that 
they could give him no aid. At last, the 
fatal hour could be stponed no longer. 


struggled in the quicksand of bank- 


ruptey. He looked for generous hands 
to raise him upon his feet again, but 
las' the world was rushing onwards so 
wiftly in its rail-road conrse, that no 
could stop to dis ingle him from his 
perplexities. Slowly he learned the se- 
eret, that changed circumstances mak 
changed social relations, and gathering 
up some fragments of his fortune, he 


moved to a country town and has become 
a social Cynic. ‘The road of life now is 
not smooth to him, but rough and 
Excluded 
from a world to which pride forbids that 


he should 


by the law of fashion 


ruts. 
return, he walls himself in a 
ind 


wit 


castle of suspicion, from his watch- 


tower looks abruad h cold eurtiosity 


to note those who are waylaid, entrapped 
; - 4 


full of 


| doe 5S 


ups and downs of destiny he passes by, 
at the fool hardiness of the 
He 


has become a stern, unfeeling, contracted 


with a sneer 


weak and the artifice of the strong. 
man, made selfish by the selfishness of 
his fellows. 

Do 


a miserable want of manliness, that it is 


you say that such a Cynie shows 
mean to become thus soured because all 
that it Is 
the dark 
one’s own misfortune, while the 
Do 
answer tu the grumbler, that there is 
of ali 
peculiar lot, and do you feel that this 
ot 


inhuman and unsound, ungrateful to God, 


co well with him, 


= i 


not 


childish thus to hide oneself in 


ct ll 


of 


and earth are filled with hight? 


good in spite the bitterness of his 


keen perception wrong and fully is 


unjust to man, unworthy 


Consider 


now the Cynic in an intellect- 


ual form. He is a man of wide experi- 


] 


ence and of a large range of observation, 


who has thought more than he has felt, 
and speculated more than he has aeted, 
ind who takes the attitude of a critie. 


He sees in every thing its flaw. To his 


searching 


vision, there is nothing perfect. 


1] -hestras he hears the 
Li} orcnestrus He hears the 


Instrument 


that is out tune, in all choruses the 


voice that js too sharp or too flat, in all 


instruments the jangling ; in the 


string 
picture or the statue, or the house, or the 
garden, or whatever it may be, he sees the 
the bad the 


misdrawing, proportions, 


want of keeping, the too much or too 
little, the fault somewhere. Great men 


are interesting to him, not in their hours 


of heroie action, but in byways, where 


the road is slippery and their frailties are 
exposed. In terature, it is the satirist 
f popular vices and fvibles that pleases 
him. In any mode of public address, it 
s the sting of the reproving lash and the 
writhing of the victim beneath the blow, 
which gives him pleasure. The worst 
type of this hard, shrewd, intellectual 
Cynicism is the professed literary hack,— 


the man who stands waiting for a new 


book to appear, as a S| der watches in his 


web for fites, in order that he may pounce 


Ipon it, draw it into bis den, fasten his 


fangs into its flesh, and as he lays bare the 


vital nerves, feel the living heart of the 
iuthor quiver. 

The intellectual eritie too often forgets, 
hat it is only from the perception of 
what ts good in works of art, bvoks, 
movements, manners, men, that we are 


enabled to estimate defects; that only by 


justice to what is true and right in them 


are thorized to condemn what is 


false and 


we i 
wrong, that only by the spirit 
of God can we detect the spirit of the 
evi] one. 

Let us ascend then to the highest form 
of Cy and 


nicism, consider the religious 


Cynic. And if I take, as a type and ex- 
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ponent the Calvinist, let me not be misun- 
derstood. Honor to John Calvin, I say 
for one. Honor to him, that in an age, 
so disproportioned and broken up as that 
in which his lot was cast, he formed to 
himself so distinct, clear, and complete a 
Judge him by the 


temper of his time, see the urgent neces- 


view of human life. 


sity which there then was for a stern up- 
rightness of conscience, and you will be 
prepared to admit that in days to come 
men will recognize more distinctly than 


most of us now do, that he was one of 


He 


had an awful and vivid conception of Di- 


the truly great spirits of our race. 


= 


vine Justice, of the exactness of the Di- 


vine Retributions, of the agency of 
Providence. He dared to follow his 
principles to their legitimate end. He 


which charms the conscience. 


knew what he meant, and he said what he! 


His char- 
acter is to be measured by the influence it 


meant, and acted accordingly. 


has exerted, and he impressed his image 
upon peoples and ages. Honor to the stern 
Genevan. But if we take some of the 
of have pre- 
vailed in modern times, I believe it is not 


forms Calvinism whieh 
harsh to say, that the bitterness which 
characterizes them is to be referred much 
more to a diseased state of the liver and 
to callousness of heart and general slug- 
gishness of affection, than to any reverent 
recognition of God's all-pervading law. 
You may have seen a man who calls him- 
self religious, simply because he actuaily 
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Look at| 
the old Puritans, the Covenanters, our! 
Pilgrim Fathers; and does not every one | 
feel that he could not have afforded to 
view which they took 
of human life, the grand example they 


lose the high 


left of human conduct? Would any one 
of us, for one instant consent to blot out 
from the experience and memory of the 
world that discipline which has come 
Has it 


not imparted a strength of will, a direct- 


down from our severe ancestry! 


ness of judgment, a vigor of action, 
which is the life of the nation? 

And yet 
grant, that even in their most beautiful 


meanwhile who does not 
and heroic manifestations, our Puritan 
sires do not stand before us with that free 
confiding faith, that large and generous | 
hope, that buoyant, joyful energy, which 
We revere 
but their stiff speech, 


God's children should have. 
their rectitude ; 
manners, movements, dresses, their pre- 
cision, restraint, watchfuluess, the seri- 
ousness stamped upon their aspect and 
gesture, seem to us but a solemn farce, 
a dull mummery, an unworthy mockery 
Such 
true ex- 
pression of reverence for Divine justice. 
Glad- 


ness, cheerful spirits, hearty joy in nature 


of life as God intended it to be. 


fear and gloom are not the 


Such conscientiousness is morbid. 


and society, sanguine anticipations of 
coming good, must enter into genuine 
piety. 


hates his fellow-creature’s enjoyments, | 


and who, finding that others draw some 
degree of pleasure from what has no at- 
traction for him, denounces their carnal- 
ity, worldliness, levity, and proud in his 
own purity, anathematizes others less 


strict with the charge of human deprav- 


ity. Have you never known the man 
who mistakes severity of judgments for 
saintliness, and who thinks himself 


godly, when his ruling motive is partly 
fear and partly unkindness? How strik- 
ingly instructive are the modes in which 
nature revenges itself upon such a self-de- 
Amidst 
coines sooner or later perhaps some out- 


ceiver ! his sanctimoniousness, 


break of the evil spirit of cunning, an- 
ger, or Just, some explosion of dishonesty 
or low indulgence, which teaches him 
that he was far more depraved than he 
believed, and that the law of life is a 
much larger and yet stricter one than he 
was aware of, and that any designs to 
crush the primitive impulses of man’s na- 
ture are as abortive as they are impious. 
Such 
which 


persons illustrate the dangers to 
religious Cynicism is exposed. 
Over-strictness distorts and caricatures the 
true law of right. Yet in the more sub- 
lime forms in which a stern and solemn 
devotedness to duty has appeared through 
the history of the past, every fair man 
must reeognize a style of 


character 


And now if I have succeeded at all in 
depicting Optimism and Cynicism, you 
will have seen that each is an extreme, 
and thus will have been prepared from 
your own experience and observation, to 
consider the form of character which 
unites the good elements of both, the 
character in which are in due proportions 
Within all 


our minds is the ideal of a well-balanced, 


mingled the acid and alkali 


ordered, liberal mind; in which opposing 
qualities are wedded, not by a mechanical 
eclecticism, but by a vital synthesis; in 
which rich and various forces work to- 
gether in harmonious rivalry. Let us 
pass then to the Seer. 

iil. 
forms in which this character appears, | 
We 


recognize him as a true prophet of God, | 


The Seer, even in the partial 


always commands our admiration. 


whether he speaks in the sphere of the | 
practical experience of life with saga- 
cious judgment; whether he utters his 
wise maxims as a poet; or pours forth his 
warnings and encouragement as a min- 
ister of religion. If in any way, he 
proves to us that he really has seen a 
vision of God’s method of order, of the 
living laws of nature, of substantial facts 
and actual tendencies, we recognize him 
as a revealer of the Infinite in the Finite, 
of God in the Universe and Man. 

The Seer must be well born. 


There | 

















are children who come into life so rich in 
organization, so attempered and harmo- 
nized, that we might believe earth 
welcomes them to her bosom with a thrill 





of joy ; children whose conception angels 


might announce, whose nativity they 
might greet with anthems. But alas! 
among the myriads of these visitants of 
our planet, how few there are whose 
birth is in unison with Nature’s laws, 
with God’s design! Is it out of place 
for preachers, the professed expounders 
of human destiny and duty, to speak the 
truth in relation to this matter, and to 
warn their fellow beings as to the sol- 
emn responsibility of becoming parents! 
Monsters now are brought into existence, 
perverted, puny, morbid, filled with ex- 
travagant tendencies, moral and physical, 
their blood turbid, their spirits clogged, 
their brain small, soft and feeble, from 
the with the external 


world, from the first unfit to be taberna- 


first in discord 
cles for God’s pure spirit to enter and 
dwell in. Who does not know that there 
should be repentance here as the con- 
Is there 


anything more needed than for simple, 


dition of all other amendment? 


earnest, upright persons so to speak out 
to the 
sanctity of birth as to produce a radical 
reform in marriage relations! Hundreds 
and are ushered 
into this hard mortal career, cursed from 


the undeniable truth in regard 


thousands of children 


‘the outset with the burden of their pa- 


rents’ passions, apathy, and want of peace. 


Yet there are children, thank God, even 


And I cannot but 
read to you a few verses, whose pathetic 


now, beautifully born. 


melody has sounded sofily through the 
Thus 


inner chambers of many a heart. 
has a parent chaunted his ‘* Threnody ' 
over an exquisite creature, who truly 
seemed born to be a Seer, but whose 
deep eyes closed early upon these misty 
scenes to open upon the glories of the 
world above the clouds. 


“ And he, the wondrous child, 

Whose silver warble wild 

Outvalued every pulsing sound 

Within the airs cerulean bound,— 

The hyacinthine boy, for whom 

Morn well might break, and April bloom,— 
The gracious boy, who did adorn 

The world whereinto he was born, 

And by his countenance repay 

The favor of the loving Day — 


~ 7. - - ” 7 ” 


For flattering planets seemed to say 
This child should ills of ages stay, 
By wondrous tongue, and guided pen, 
Bring the flown Muses back to men. 
Perchance not he, but Nature ailed, 
The world and not the infant failed. 
It was not ripe yet to sustain 

A genius of so fine a strain, 

Who gazed upon the sun and moon, 
As if he came unto his own, 

And, pregnant with his grander thought, 
Brought the old order into doubt.” 
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And in the next place, the Seer must 
be well bred. I would imagine a well- 
born child brought up in relations of trne 
friendship with a wise father,—a father 
liberal enough in sympathies to compre- 
hend the complexity of man’s nature, 
and of judgment capacious enough to use 


rightly varied means for exercising his 





powers in due proportion,— adjusting to- 
gether speculation and practice, theory 
and example, thought and correlative ac- 
tlon,—- 80 patient as to permit nature to 
unfold by her own secret processes, with- 
out seeking to produce a hasty growth, 
and yet by suitable stimulants rousing 
will and intellect to habitually strenuous 
effort,— neither timid nor rash in introduc- 
ing his son amidst social influences and 
worldly temptations, and while not per- 
plexing conscience by problems prema- 
turely presented, nor discouraging exer- 
tion by ideals of unattainable virtue, yet 
watchful to guard his judgment from 
moral sophistries, and earnest to keep 
alive a dignified sense of character by 


success. ‘Together 


the consciousness of 
they unroll the mystic pages of natural 
science, inscribed with divine hiero- 
They guide each other's fin- 


the 


glyphies. 


gers down chart of history, which 
marks man’s expanding career, and trace 
his regular progress from his cradle home 
in Eden, till he becomes God’s vicegerent 
upon earth. ‘They watch the contest for- 
ever and every where going on, not yet 
decided, between the powers of good and 
evil. With generous loyalty they devote 
themselves to the cause of Humanity, to 
the designs of Providence, calmly as- 


sured that Justice, Peace and Love shall, 


in the fullness of time, universally tri- 
umph. What visions can we form to 
ourselves of a true education amidst a 


highly toned Society, where a richly en- 
dowed boy should be entrusted, not to 
the guardianship of a parent only and 
trained by solitary discipline, but where, 
amidst a circle of his friendly peers, each 
advancement in 


emulous of honorable 


usefulness, intelligence, and virtue, he 


might enjoy the counsel and example of 


sage instructors of various character, cul- 
ture and experience,— where corrupting 
influences might be shut out, an atmos- 
phere of thought and goodness spread 
around, doubts, hindrances removed, in- 
centives offered, and opportunities spread 
wide to gratify all manly tastes, to bring 
into play all heroic and magnanimous de- 
Will 
when genius shall be treasured, not by 
parents only, but by communities and na- 
tions, from its first germ to its ripest 
God’s 


sires ! there never come a time 


fruit-bearing, as holiest, most 
heavenly gift ! 

But time does not permit me to speak 
as fully as I should wish, of the training 


of the Seer; and I must pass wholly by 
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his self-formed 
habits of balanced conduct and ordered 
thought, truth 


and right,— his blended humility and as- 


higher discipline,— his 


his resolute search for 
piration,— his self-trust, loyalty and rev- 
erence,— his sincere simplicity, — his so- 
lidity of attainments,—his longing for 
completeness. But in another discourse 
upon the True Reformer, these topics 
may come up in a different shape; and | 
will now ask your attention at once to a 
few brief hints upon the last and crown- 
ing period of the Seer’s development. 

By deep research in nature and tradi- 
tion, by contemplation of cherished ideals 
of greatness, by profound meditation up- 
on the course of nations and individuals, 
by acquaintance with the conditions and 
characters of men of various lands and 
times, by study of his own inmost con- 
sciousness and the primitive tendencies 
of his nature, by experience of the power 


of well planned, perseveringly 


labor, by fidelity to convictions of truth, 


y directed 
intimations of duty, suggestions of hope 
given in hours of highest thought, — the 
Seer is led up at length to a living com- 
with God. 


Being, 


sence, In 


munion The thought of the 


Divine in the Unity of his Es. 


Variety of his Manifesta- 


the 
tion, becomes habitually present to his in- 
tellect. 
as illuminated by the light of Infinite 
Wisdom. 
alike illustrate to him the Laws of Order, 


He sees a}] existence, al] events, 
The Universe and Humanity 


by which the Eternal Will governs his 
own acts, and fulfills the destiny of his 
creatures. He beholds with awe and de- 
light the wonderful complexity yet per- 
fect method of 
existence, in which systems of worlds, 
and hosts upon hosts of spirits are sweep- 


ing endlessly on, and from everlasting to 


everlasting showing forth the glory of 


the All Good. 
the Optimist means by the Omnipotent 


He comprehends all that 


Love of God, all that the Cynic means 
by his Inexorable Justice. He sees that 
Love and Justice are one; that the first 
is the Life, the second the Form, where- 
by the Creator forever recreates the natu- 
ral and spiritual worlds. He recognizes 
that the plan of the Heavenly Father is 
first to unfold every possible variety of 
finite individuals out of original unities, 
and then by innumerable processes of 
combination to reunite these separate in- 
dividuals, and so through endlessly diver- 
sified series of mutually related, and co- 
operative creatures, to manifest in happy 
life the fullness of his benignity. In this 
formation and reunion of finite centres, 
emanating from God, and concentrating 
around God again, in this everlasting flux 


and reflux of the tides of existence, he 


|sees the absolute necessity for that dual 


movement, that alternate repulsion and 


But 


attraction, in which originates evil. 


this immense scheme of 
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he sees, that evil is but the negative ex- 
ception, that good is the positive purpose 
in all forms, and domains of life. The 
great end of Providence displays itself 
ever more clearly as the evolving of har- 
mony out of discords. He sees that suf- 
fering and sin, in monstrous measure, re- 
sult from the diberty which is the condi- 
tion of all conscious concert in action ; 
he sees too that the inevitable tendency 
of Jaw is to swallow up all suffering and 
sin in the joyful obedience of loving 
wills. Already he catches faint glimpses 
of the Divine disinterestedness, patience, 
forbearance, sympathy, gentle firmness, 
unchanging faithfulness, overflowing boun- 
ty, inexhaustible joy. But he intuitively 
perceives, that only through an experi- 
ence of ages upon ages of progressive 
culture, can he begin even to compre- 
hend the depth and height, and length 
and breadth of the wisdom and goodness 
of God. One truth shines out with undi- 
minished splendor upon him,—that m 
the mere Jact of creation, God has given a 
pledge that every existence shall in its 
career, before its destiny is completed, be 
seen to have a fullness of good, of joy, 
of beauty, in itself, and to have been a 
minister of these to all related existences. 
Infinite Power, Infinite Wisdom, Infinite 
the over- 
The 


may be forever in the process of produc- 


Love are consecrated then to 


coming of evil with good. hells 
tion by the lawlessness of selfish, finite 
wills, as yet inexperienced and undisci- 
plined; but each hell is forever being 
changed again into the image of Heaven 
through the glad acceptance of the law 
of liberty by spirits the most depraved. 
From the very ultimates of existence is 
there a reascension of all creatures up to 


all. 


forth, to return again, the waves of life, 


the Father of Everlastingly flow 
by which the Being of beings communi- 
cates and multiplies his bliss. But what 
words are there, pure, bright enough to 
express the sublime consciousness of the 
Seer, that he Lives AND Moves IN Gop? 
His freedom is to obey. His success is 
His 
gain is tu receive from the Infinite Centre, 


self-surrender. highest personal 
to diffuse to all surrounding spheres, to 


blend his existence with Universal Geod. 


Friends! we have by this comparison 
of the Optimist, the Cynic and the Seer, 
attain to view of 
human life, at once accurate and ample. 


Do 


we practically believe in the promise of 


endeavored to some 


Have we faith in the Living God! 


good, which he proffered to as, by mak- 
ing us men! Do we hear sounding out 
from the Heavens, his benediction, ** All 
mine is thine, and thine is mine, if thon 
wilt work with me, in overcoming evil by 
good!’’ Are we ready to accept this 


condition, which is the condition of love 
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and love only, and to give ourselves up, | living stone in the white temple of the} Weak. 


to be no longer our own but God's free 
servants and 
have this spirit of wi/lingness, which 


ministering angels? If we 
the spirit of adoption, let us be assured 
that we are no more alone, but that the 
Father is with us. 

And spirits, — the spirits of the good 
and great departed, —are they not also 
with us, when we are faithful, hopeful, 
Do 
that when a brave and earnest man dies, 
without fulfilling the work which he be- 
gan,—a 
and 


devoted ? you not feel a certainty, 


work at once holy, humane, 


in harmeny with nature, a work 


which he longs to see accomplished, — 
that he is privileged still to continue his 
it Have 
and the fires of 


agency in carrying on? the 


racks of the tyrant, 


the | 


Inquisition, and the dagger of the assas- | 


sin been strong enough to expel from 
of 
whose bodies they could 
God forbid! 


earth the spiritual power the heroic 
friends of man, 
torment and maim and kill? 
The faithful 


added power of usefulness, 


unto death gain by 
emancipated 
energies, 


sion. 


purified desires, expanded vi- 
With the clog of the body, they 
drop their fetters of time and place, and 
rise to be freed men forever in Human- 
ity at large. And a child 
born, does it seem extravagant to con- 


ceive of sages, poets, 


is 


when 


legislators, lovers, 
learn 


whether he is worthy to be their minister 


gathering round his cradle, to 


in working out the redemption of man- 
kind? When 
there not even one spirit who looked on 


we were born, was 


us with hope, and uttered, ‘‘ here is a 


mortal, who may complete what I com- 


menced.’’ If this is superstition, it is a 


superstition which for one I counsel you 
to cherish. It is well for us to feel that 
we are interlinked, not only with men 
visible around’ us, but with the vast 
communion of the family of Adam, 
who once embodied, still wait for 
the fulfilment of the destiny of Man. 


Think, Oh brother, Oh sister, that when 
you are false to your highest conviction 
and purest hope, you nut only inscribe on 


the tablets of memory the record of your 


shame, but thereby grieve some guardian 
spirit, who sighs, as he returns to heaven 


**one more bnd blighted, another 
defiled 


saying, 


golden cup and broken, a new 


temple given up to idols.”’ 


But when we are firm, constant, loving, 


cheerful, in the midst of evil days and 


evil men, then how does our God rejvice, 


crowning us with his halo of light; then 


how dv elder spirits rejoice, opening 


a place for us in their glittering cirele. 


Never despair for an instant. A good 
life can never be passed vain ; every 


truth spoken, shall become 
the key note 


good 


in the ages 


of a 


heavenly symphony ; 


each deed done, shall stand as a 


death | 
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New Jerusalem. 
of the 
lot shall be vocal and radiant with the 
company of the saints, and once again 
God shall come down to walk with us in 
Paradise. 


Let us seek the spirit 
Seer, 


TO PIUS IX. 


It may be that the stone which thou art heaving 
From off thy people’s neck shall fall and 
crush thee ; 
It may be that the sudden flood shall push thee 
From off the rock, whence, prophet-like, be- 
lieving 
In God’s great future, thou dost set it free; 
Yet heave it, heave it, Heaven is high, nor fear 
To be o’erwhelmed in the first wild career 
Of those long-prisoned tides of liberty. 
That stone which thou hast lifted from the heart 
Of a whole nation, shall become to thee 
A glorious monument, such as no art 
E’er piled above a mortal memory ; 
Falling beneath it, thou shall have a tomb 
That shall make low the loftiest dome in Rome. 
A Year of Consolation, by Mrs. Butler. 





Tue Innerent Ricut or Man To 
Lanp for his own improvement and culti- 
vation we do most earnestly maintain, 
but not any man’s right to the improve- 
ments made upon any particular land by 
some one else, either directly or by 
proxy. Nature does not provide 
cleared, and built upon; consequently 
confers upon no man an indefeasible night 
to such land. But unoccupied, unim- 
proved land is the direct bounty of Provi- 
dence to the whole human family, as 
clearly as the rain and the sunshine, and 
ought ever to have been preserved from 
monopoly and speculation for the free 
use, in limited quantities, of those who 
should from time to time see fit to im- 
prove and cultivate it. ‘The errors of the 
past cannot be recalled; but they surely 
may be avoided for the future. 
we desire with regard to tmproved lands 


cruel 


land | 


All that | 


is the adoption of the principle of limita- | 


tion, so that one may not /ercafter ac- 
quire an inordinate proportion of the soil 
from which all must be subsisted, with 
that of Homestead Exemption, to pre- 
vent those who have littl from being 
stript of their all. ‘These measures 
take nothing from any man —they are 
eminently in the good sense conservative ; 
and we look with confidence for their 
early and enduring triumph. — Junction 
Beacon, Lil. 


A Sma. ns. A New Orleans pa- 
per is discoursing on the ‘* morals of poli- | 
ticians.”” We suspect he writes on the! 
smallest amount of fact which ever con- 


| stituted the staple of a discourse. 


Tue Gosrpet Demanps a Rapican anp 
Universat Revoturion 1s Human So- 
ciety. ‘That they are in favor of some 


such thing, is urged as a grave accusa- 
tion against some Philanthropists among 
us. ‘The accusers allege that the Gospel 
takes Society as it finds it, whatever may 
be its character, and adapts itself to its 
usages and arrangements. ‘These may 
be in the highest degree absurd and 
chievous. 
| Poor ; 


Mis- 


will | 


| 
| 





Rights may be invaded ; inju- 


ries inflicted; hearts may be bruised. 


| What claims the name and prerogatives 
and then the most solitary | . ee 


of Government may be no better than a 
cunning and cruel Conspiracy. The 
absurdity may be openly maintained, and 
on what is generally honored as high au- 
thority, that what the Law pronounces as 
property is to be treated as property! 
On this ground Human Beings may be 
reduced to a level with brute beasts, as 
an arrangement which lies at the very 
foundation of Society. No matter. The 
we are told, has not a word to 
say against any such abomination, pro- 
vided it may have entered into the organi- 
zation of Society. It is too busy in sav- 
ing the souls of men to have an eye to 
see, or a heart to loathe, or a hand to 
abolish the wrongs which Society may 
inflict upon them! They may be crip- 
pled and crushed — robbed and polluted — 
may be exposed to manifold temptations 
and drivén to desperation ; — the Gospel 
has no word to utter on their behalf if in 


Gospel, 


| these things they are the victims of So- 


ciety! And smooth-faced, well-fed Ec- 
clesiastics who sanctimoniously refuse to 
lift a finger to lighten their burden, pomp- 
ously threaten these poor creatures with 
damnation, if they do ‘* not believe ’’ in 
such a Gospel! A Gospel which they 
have every reason to execrate as a 
piece of priestly mummery —an absurd, 

thing —the deepest source of 
Wrong and Wo, upon which the pride 
and selfishness of wicked men have ever 
forced them! And is this the Gospel 
which Jesus Christ proclaimed ! — Never. 

The thonght is full of blasphemy. He 
demands, with a kingly voice demands, a 
radical revolution in Human Society as 
it is generally maintained. Its designs 
and arrangement and spirit—all are in 
the harshest collision with the objects and 
methods which He enjoins. Justice, 
Mercy, Fidelity ; these with Him are the 
great End of our existence, as truly in 
Society as elsewhere. Whatever is in- 
consistent with these, the Gospel peremp- 
torily and strongly condemns. In every 
Society which, directly or indirectly, sets 
Justice, Merey and Fidelity at nought, 
the Gospel de mands a radical revolution. 
And a radical revolution it will certainly 
effect. —[From ‘* Work and Wages,” a 
recent Sermon of Rev. Berian Green.) 


I> We should like to have the opin- 
ion of some of the advocates of hanging, 
whether it is proper that that operation 
should take place under the influence of 
ether. — Chronotype. 





Waces ano Cuattret Stavery. The 
former in point of fact stands unrivalled 


in suffering and destitution. Garrison 
has declared the suffering of the people 
of Ireland to be unparalleled in the 


| world’s history, and yet chattel slavery 


| sires. 


freedom is of a peculiar kind: 


The Rich may devour the| 
the Strong may trample on the | 


is not there. But the glory, the crown- 


ing climax of wages slavery is there 
seen. Every man is there free to work 


for whom he pleases, and for what he de- 
Would they not all naturally reap 
happiness from such freedom? But such 
it leaves 
man to perish in the midst of surrounding 
wealth. For whom can a poor man 


work when none are ready to give wages, 
when none are ready to give employment? 
The tendency of wealth in the hands of 
the many to the 


the few is to reduce 
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te 
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freehold. 








point of starvation: this is its legitimate 
tendency. Chattel slavery reduces man 
to a state of animal subjection. Every 
intellectual il sabe ese of dete 
cattle, ame 
gratification of acquisitiveness and the 


man Ww 


, ie a 
hogs, and horses, for the 


selfish feelings 


whether men or animals, gives the smail- 
est amount of pay for the greatest amount 
of work — each hireling being driven by 


labor market to bid on 
W ho that 


cannot see 


necessity into the 
his own head for less wages. 
I 


has the intellect of a Yankee 


that the Azreiing system tends to weaken 


the power of intellect, stultify the growth 


of Hope, and change the pleasures of 
1 . . 
success to the mise: of despair! In 
this condition man becomes a miserable. 
ignorant, degraded animal, subject to the 


reversed action of the mental laws, an 
as much inferior to a chattel as the 
of acquisitiveness and selfishness « 
that of benevolence and stice in tl 
who are their rulers. 


re 


“ 
f 


man has the cares and the responsibilities 
of a freeman, without the possible means 
to execute them. lUnhattelism, from th 
days of Abr m, ha \ is I st bane- 
ful form in the United States. The com- 
plex form of work and 1 has never 
been combined to such a degree as in 
this Government is manifested. Acqulsi- 


tiveness 


which, although the wise and good n 
approbate, will require mighty efforts to 
remove. Wages slavery is very pleasant 


when the competition is between employ- 
ers, Or In a new country Ww 
lation is thin, and all are heroic for a 
It is an old country, w 
ky towns and deep dens called 


ith dus- 


citie 8 


that exhibits the ‘** sublime beauties’’ of 
] 


the hireling system, which can be foun 
in no other condition on earth. 
murder, 
degradation 
human 
seen — all of whic! s the result of slav- 


ery in one 


crimes in every form, with deep 


of sensua tv. too base lor 


language to describe, is th 


of its most tangible forms. 


Give to every man s right in the soil, 
and those systems of degeneracy 

scattered to the four winds of heaven in 
an hour. Ireland with its skeletons and 


corpses — with its moans of hunger an 


cries for bread, CO ld ever have been S 
it is if each person had possessed his 


natural right to the soil. I charge the 
suffering of 
tion and death, 
—to that system of aristocracy and land- 
lordism which robs human beings of their 


Kurope, with all its starva- 


to the Aireling mstituliens 


rights to gr atify an unbounded appetite 
for popular applause and selfish aggrand- 
PI 

izement. And those who support those 


systems by voting, or by supp 
aristocratic candidates for office, are guil- 
ty of endorsing the evils of the 
system.— Young America. 








whol 


I> The king of Bavaria has recently 
done a very sensible thing, and one calcu- 
lated to weaken essentially the power of 
the Jesuits, by the boldness with which it 
defies their hopes ‘+r and influence. He h as 
issued a Pp roclat lon, prohil 
from ane: iny pe tae 
they have reached the age of 
ty-three, id then it requires that the 
novice shall be subjected alone, without 
the presence of any ecclesiastic whatever, 
to a careful examination by a commission 
of laymen, whose duty it shall be to sat- 
isfy themselves that she is not influenced 
by fear, constraint, or any over persua- 


has led this ? t crimes 
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sion. The Bishops are enjoined to in- 
form the minister of public worship, in 
good season, of taking the veil, or any 
other religious professions that may occur 
in their This re- 

made of all the 
monasteries, and 
ny case of negligence 
to conform with them, will annul the va- 
lidity of the vows taken, in the eves of 
the civil authorities. — Boston Atlas. 


| 
uLlocese. 


in anv convent 
‘ — } 
quirement has also been 


dy-superiors of the 


warning them that a 


MR. J. M. GAN AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN comMaN acim. 

The following correspondence is 

rom the People’s Journal. 


place in our columns as a striking 


taken 
We give ita 
illus- 


tration of the spirit of reform, which is 


becoming more and more prevalent, in 


| It will be 


the various walks of society. 


y ++} : y al 
re id with interest all who watch the 


movements of the day, with a liberal de- 
sire to comoprehen land ap} recl late justly 


Mr. Morgan has been well known in 


England, and to a certain extent, in this 
country S$ a prominent advocate of 
T 7 


Robert Owen’s system of social reorgani- 


1 


zation. His works entitled ** Hampden 
in the Nineteenth Century,’’ and the 


“Revolt of Bees,”’ are written in the 


spirit of Mr. 


Owen’s philosophy, and 


contain forcible statements of the existing 


evils of society, and eloquent and stirring 


introduction of a 


be 


ay peals in favor of the 


better order. Though they cannot 
called works of any remarkable depth or 
power, considered 


} 


view, they are productions of a singular- 
. ] ‘ y ‘ . } 

ly pleasing character, on account of the 

spirit of earnest philanthropy with which 


they are pervaded, and the picturesque 
lescriptions with which they abound, 

the material, social, and moral harmonies 
which will be realized in the coming age 
interests, and attractive indus- 
try. Of late years, it is understood that 
Mr. Morgan has renounced his attach- 
ment to the philosophical views of Robert 
Owen, and wishes to 


combine the relig- 


ious element with his plans for the eleva- 


tion of Jabor and the improvement of so- 
ciety. He has been laboring to secure 


the co-operation of the English Church, 


in his benevolent designs, and it appears 


+} = sep . on 

that he is now presenting the subject to 
‘ l } } . . 

the Catholic dignitaries at Rome 


With reg ird to the Ind al Colonies, 


which he proposes, we cannot but look 


with deep interest on the prospect of their 


establishment. We wish well to every 


experiment which aims at social meliora- 
tion, although it may fall far short of the 
stand rd we should npropose or be 
pursued by methods different from. that 
which 


permanent success, 


we think is best adapted to 


secure 
and a thorough, inte- 
reform. It 


gral, beneficent certainly 


would be desirable, if the freat religious 


In a scientific point of 
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bodies of the age, could be made to en- 
list their vast resources in the cause of 
the people, the cause of socia] reorgani- 
zation on sound principles. If the at- 
tempt were once commenced in earnest, 
it would be found, that.the system of Se- 
tial Jabor, as pointed out by Fourier, pos- 
sessed such immense advantages over ev- 


ery other method, that a short experience 


would compel its adoption. ‘The experi- 
ment of unitary labor in groups and se- 


ries, would thus be wae! partially and 


imperfectly, we admit, but with sufficient 
accuracy, we are Se to recom- 
mend it to the world, or at least, to 


arouse public attention to its claims. 


The following extracts from a letter to 
a friend in England, by Mr. J. M. Mor- 
can, will be, on various grounds, interest- 
ing to the readers of the People’s Jour- 
nail. ‘They will be happy to see that this 
true friend of mankind is again blessed 
with health to aid him in his indefatiga- 

labors : 
ome, Jan. 26th, 1847. 

h to adalah your own ideal 
England, and come not 


If vou wis 
Rome, remain in 


here to dispel the fond illusion. Con- 
tinue to believe the Tarpeian Rock a 
grand projecting promontory; the Tiber 


. 
a wide and rapid flood; the Forum sur- 
rounded by an immense area; and the 
Coliseum far removed from the more dig- 
nified pursuits of ancient Rome. 

It is time to realize something far bet- 
ter than all the best institutions both of 
ancient and modern Rome combined, in- 
stead of exhibiting the degraded specta- 
cle of a great and powerful nation exu- 
berant in wealth with a starving popula- 
tion. 

It is now more than six months since I 
saw a numberof the People’s Journal; 
but 1 am glad to hear that it goes on 
prosperously, for it was caleulated at 
amuse and edify the people ; 
and its tendenc) al and social im- 
provement, without the bitterness of par- 
ty feeling, was deserving of 
ment. It will be made still more the in- 
strument of good, as it continues to re- 
cord the proceedings of the Ministers of 
Religion, in their arduous endeavors to 
improve the condition of the People. 
Few have enjoyed such opportunities ‘of 
d benevo- 


once to 


r to gener 


encouTrage- 


witnessing so widely the zeal an 


lence of the Clergy as myself, in solieit- 


ing their attention in all the principal 
towns of FEingland to the plan of 
the self-supy orting village: and what- 


ever differences of opinion may exist as 
to form and discipline among themselves, 
here is no indifference as to their sacred 
duties. Nor have | found, on the ocea- 
sions I had to appeal to the Dissenting 
Ministers, a less desire to elevate the 
the People ; but the specific 
plan I had to explain being connected 
with the Chureh of England, was ex- 
clusively confined to members of our own 
communion, though similar undertakings 
were recommended for every religious de- 
nomination. My visits last year to the 
Continent, and now, as well as in 1845, 
convince me that the Cathole Clergy 
have shared in the general improvement 
of the age; and that it Is most unjust to 
attribute to them the ignorance and vices 
of a less enlightened period. They are 
taking the most active part in measures of 


‘ 


condition of 
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practical reform, in the management of 
the work-houses, in prison discipline, and | 
notwithstanding the proposed Christian 
colonies are illustrated by a Protestant 
model, they devote great attention to it: 
the Jesuits, especially, evince the greatest 
intelligence, and are more alive to the 
evils of competition. ‘To repel insinua- 
tions against them, they never visit fam- 
ilies or persons singly. I have had op- 
portunities of witnessing the observance 
of this, one of the regulations of their or- 
der. ‘To return to the People’s Journal. 
I should like to see it become a medium 
of communication with the People, as to 
the principles and progress of the self- 
supporting villages, as the Clergy are de- 
sirous that they should be better informed 
on the subject. One of the most popular | 
of their orators, and who has been a can- | 
didate for a seat in Parliament, and is! 
friendly to the cause, expressed an appre~| 
hension that the People would not under- | 
stand it; nor can any one fully ecompre- | 
hend a plan which professes to offer the | 
means of gradually renovating the whole | 
of Society while proposing a practicable 
commencement, without adequate investi- 
gation; and this should be urged upon 
all. * * * * * * 

Great exertions are making here by the 
Protestant Clergy in raising subscriptions 
fur the poor Irish. The subject has been 
twice dwelt upon in the sermons at the 
English Church. What lamentable and) 
frightful accounts appear in your papers | 
daily! Had the adoption of Christian 
communities been determined some few 
years since, all this misery might have | 
been prevented : even now, were they gen- | 
erally commenced, it would eall into ex- | 
istence a vast amount of remunerated la- 
bor, and put money into circulation, in- 
stead of supporting the people in idleness, | 
if they are not too much debilitated for 
work. It is a sad reflection that this 
waste of human life should be necessary 
to compel investigation into the true prin- 
ciples of Suciety —a course which can | 
no longer be delayed. Free Trade, | 
to be really beneficial, must be preceded | 
by a better organization of Labor, and a 
mure equitable distributiun of its pro- 
ducts. 

Pius IX. is almost adored at Rome. | 
He is seen in prints and busts of all sizes, | 
and his likeness meets one at every turn. 
I am at present too weak to seek an intro- 
duction. Yours, very faithfully. 

J. M. Morean. 


Since the above was written, the fol- 
lowing has appeared in a contemporary 
publication : 





We learn by letters from Rome that 
Mr. J. M. Morgan, the benevolent and in- | 
defatigable projector of the Christian Com- | 
monwealth, or self-supporting village of| 
three hundred families, has been honored | 
by an interview with His Holiness the | 
Pope, at which he was permitted to ex. | 
plain his plan for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the Working Classes. His Holi- 
uess was pleased to express the great in- | 
terest which he felt in the design, his ap- | 
probation of its charitable purpose. He | 
accepted copies of Mr. Morgan's work, | 
the Christian Commonwealth, in French | 
and English, and a lithographic print il-| 
lustrative of the proposed village : having | 
previously allowed a transpareny painting | 
of the same to be placed in his apartment, | 
and having devoted to it considerable at- | 


tention. The most patient consideration 


i 


ratio with every exalted and spiritual in- 


| found in any, or all countries, Catholic or 


has been given to the design by the dif-|was generally understood it could be 
ferent religious bodies of Rome, especial- | speedily adopted, and prove the means of 
ly by the Scotch and Irish Colleges; by/| furnishing the destitute population of 
the latter it was recognized as the most | Ireland and Seotland, and indeed of all 
likely means, under Providence, of} countries, with immediate remunerating 


averting the evils which afflict the sister|employment in preparing the establish- 


island. We learn, moreover, that the! ments. — London Sun. 
Pope has referred Mr. Morgan's propo- | 
sals to the examination of the Agricul-| _- 
tural Commission, of which the Cardinal! FLarterisc to Lawyers. A west- 
Massimo is President; and that it is ex-|€rtn paper contains an advertisement of a 
pected their Report will be followed up | farm for sale, and as an inducement to 





by the establishment of a model village in | purchase it says, — ** there is not an at- 


the Campagna di Roma. Such a move- | forney within fifteen miles of the neigh- 
ment on the part of the Head of the | borhood.”’ 

Catholic Church demands the utmost catithcinedn eee 
gratitude from Christians of all de- i : 

nominations ; whom we trust it will ex- CORRESPONDENCE. 

cite to emulation in a work so noble and oa 

excellent, and so highly calculated to re- Acton, Il., April, 26, 1847, 


lieve the present, and prevent the future, | Ido not know if you are aware of the 
sufferings of the industrious Poor. The) fact, that the friends here who are inte- 
following extract from the Roman Adver- | , wd 
tiser, of a date previous to that of Mr rested in Association (and they are in- 
- ’ ” S . . . 
Morgan’s interview with His Holiness, | creasing daily) fancy that you give too 


will show the estimation in which our) distant a day as the probable time when 


worthy countryman is held in the Eternal 'a Model Phalanx might be established. 


City ; in , 
yi |They say, ‘‘We know as much about 
**Prosect ror A Curistian Cotony.| Association now, as we are likely to know 


/In countries where cornmercial prosperit - as . , . 
prosperity | previous to living the life. We are wil- 


has risen to its highest, it is often found | 


’ ne : ling to risk (so to speak) a fair share of 
that the moral and social condition of the 5 sk ( P ) 


_Laboring Classes bas sunk to its lowest our property ; and there must be hundreds 


degree. The wealth of nations is some-|in a similar waiting state. Now, why 
times found to advance in an inverse | not call the roll through the Harbinger, 


. | of those willing to pull up stakes a 
terest of national life. In our vaca , ing to pull up nd Zo 


conviction that the only Catholicon for | @"y Where deemed most desirable by the 
these withering tendencies of overgrow- | locating Committee! Or why do not the 


ing wealth and luxury is the Church, the | Lecturers in going the rounds take statis- 


grand social regenerator, we are yet hap-| ii. of this sort?’ &c. This need pot 
py to see any effort of philanthropy to| . P ; i ; 
stem this current of evil, this gross prin- | interfere with the business of lecturing, 
ciple of materialism, whose blighting publishing, &c. Can you give us a word 
sway, like the Upas tree, spreads death | on this head. 
around to all that is noble, generous and 

holy ; even if this may appear impossible 

to reduce to practice. Such we are dis-|} pg Would it be quite out of your 
posed to think is the project above named Hi | aidishell f whi 
which Mr. J. M. Morgan, who is now in| 8 '© propose the forwarding of white 
Rome, has benevolently devoted himself | beans to Ireland to plant as one substitute 


to the furtherance of, and is anxions to | for the potato. You are aware how high- 
submit to the consideration of His Holi- | ly nutritious this vegetable is, and strange 


ness, who, as the common father of the os . ; 
ee ae to say, it is unknown in the three king- 
Faithful, is the proper person to be con- S 


sulted on any project aiming at the pro- doms ; at least | know it is not used in 
motion of the principles of the Gospel.) England and Ireland by any class. If 
Ihe prospectus of the undertaking re-| you would allude to the subject, the Tri- 


ceives sanction from the names of several ee 
of the English Nobility, and highly re-|°U"¢ Would perhaps take it up and good 


Very truly yours. 


| spected Ministers of the Protestant Com- | Might come of it. 


munion. It states that the object is to be 


[We trust that our correspondent’s inquiry 
Protestant, where funds may be raised, a | with regard to the expediency of an immediate 
model colony for the establishment of | attempt at realization, or a Model Phalanx, will 


three hundred families, under the manage- | fing itself satisfactorily answered for the present 
ment of Directors, renting about one 


thousand acres of nd with a church 
and public offices attached, schools, farms | : was 
and : factory, so that all the essentials to | rie So CANNED Ae een aeminet 
social welfare may be combined with the | P&s°"s Roth cotentiie end proctedl, fem 
action of religious and moral influences, | ¥*7¥s parts of the country, who can collect 
and, as much as by any outward agency and represent the opinions, and ascertain the 
can, a life of virtue, peace and comfort | state of readiness of the Associationists gener- 
be secured to all. The theory of this | ally; who will have a year before them in which 
little Colony very much resembles that | to make this their prominent subject of inquiry, 
of the Republic of Paraguay, which, un- | and study both the scientific and the practical 
der the guidance of the Jesuit Fathers, conditions of the thing, and report next May, — 
long presented the aspect of a moral appears to us the wisest and the shortest way 
oasis in history, a contradiction to the sel- by which we can get at the object, or ever 
fish economy of anti-Christian institu-| come to any understanding with each other. 


tions.”’ 
Meanwhile, suggestions from all quarters will 
materially aid such a Committee. Let them be 


by the action of the late New York Convention 
on this subject, The reference of the whole 


Mr. Morgan observes that, if this plan 


' 
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poured in abundantly, whether as contributions 
to the Harbinger, or in more private forms. It 
will be seen by the advertisement in this paper, 
that this Committee holds its first session in 
New York on the 13th of July. Whoever has 
ideas, let him communicate, either to W. H. 
Channing, of Boston, Chairman of the Com- 


mittee, or to the Epi1 ORS.] 


1847. 
] trust you find abundant reason to re- 


Newark, N. J., June 4, 


joice and go forward in the great work. 
Certainly society needs the reform you 
The 


demonstrates the necessity of a 


aim at. antagonism of interests 


alone 


radical change. It cannot be our Heaven- 


ly Father intended that the conflicts of 


interest should absorb the lives of his 
children. It must be he has provided the 
way and the means of escape from so 
wretched astate. Without pretending to 
accurate knowledge of the science of As- 
sociation, I have yet faith to believe that 
it is founded in truth and will become the 
means of ameliorating changes that shall 
My heart tells 
me it shall be so—it is a glorious thing 


raise and bless mankind. 


to hope for — but I take shame to myself 


that I have hitherto done so little to ad- 
vance the cause. 

There are five or six of us here who 
take more or less interest in the Associa- 
tive movement. We intend soon to or- 
ganize an Auxiliary Union. We cannot 
do much, —society in Newark is much 
under the influence of the professions, and 
of course is strongly conservative and in- 
tolerant. We are all poor, and of course 
have not the means of wealth and influ- 


work with. What we do 


ence to we 
must accomplish by main force. Yet we 
can and will do something. 
I am yours truly. 
, June 7, 1847. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

I have been a subscriber for the Har- 
binger during the past year, and have 
never for a mument regretted that I be- 
came one. It is really what its name 
indicates ; it is the harbinger of better 
days, the advocate of human progression ; 
and to all who have faith in the progress 


of the haman race, who believe there is 


‘* a better time coming,’’ and who do not | 


believe it is decreed by the Creator of the 
Universe, that the inhabitants of this fair 
earth are always to live in discord with 
each other, with nature, and consequently 


with himself, it must be a welcome visit-| 


or. There are some who sneer at some 
of the features of Association, who con- 
sider it a childish amusement to march to 
the field of Jabor with floating banners 
and musical instruments. But who can 
object to the main features of the sys- 
tem? Who can doubt that there would be 
vast economies effected! He that does, 


must be referred to the fact that all great 
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movements are effected by the operation 


of the very principles which Association- 


ists advocate, by the union of haman 


efforts. Can one man build a rail-road ? 


ean he dig a canal? can he hire a teacher 
to educate his children, without uniting 
with his neighbors? can he employ an 
Editor to collect and send him the news 
of the day, at an expense of $10,000 or 


No. 


only be effected hy the united efforts 


$20,000 a year? These objects 
ean 
of the members of society; and no one 


And 


objects to such unions as these. 


how can he object to the extension of 


these principles to other relations, which 
involve as mach or more of the weal or 
wo of human life? 

Let 


me state a few facts. The town 





of , in which I live, supports five 
merchants, two lawyers, and three doc- 
tors, with their families, amounting to at 


least fifty persons, all of whom are non- 


producers ; they do not raise a kernel of 


grain, or manufacture a yard of cloth, to 
feed the 
any of 


mouths or wa 


the members of society. Our 


merchants are fed and clothed by handing 


the products of our soil to the consamer, 


and returning to us cloth and _ such 


other manufactured articles as we need. 
As these things pass to and from us 
through their hands, they retain a suffi- 
cient quantity to supply all the neces- 
of life, — not only 


saries and luxuries 
this, but they save their tens of thousands 
beside. The oldest merchant has traded 
in this town from his youth, perhaps 
farty years. He is now President of a 
bank, and has perhaps $25,000 in circu- 


lation. He is in possession of, and has 


mortgages on over one thousand acres of 


land in this town, and has at one place in 
15,000 acres ; 


owns in 


Illinois, over how much 
land he 
others I know not; I presume not less 
than 2,000 acres. All 


quired by trading with his neighbors ; 


more this State and 
this he has ac- 


and yet he is called a benevolent man : 


he gives liberally towards the support of 


his church, the Temperance cause, and 
liberal donations for many other objects. 
He gives perhaps one hundred dollars for 
the relief of the present distress of the 
Irish. But where he has given one hun- 


back 


thousand, by buying and selling produce, 


dred dollars, he has taken 


which is going directly to feed those 
starving ones whom he has given his 


one hundred dollars to relieve. Is this 
not like putting with one hand one hun- 
dred dollars into the contribution box, and 
taking the other, thousand 


with one 


vut ! 

But the evils arising from these things 
are mostly referable to the wrong organi- 
zation of society. Suciety, as it is or- 


ganized, must have exchangers; ex- 


changers will be speculators; therefore, 


rm the backs of 


|— that this should be our aim. 


one 
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the blame attaches, in a great measure, to 
those who uphold the present organiza- 
tion. Who that 
common 


has a sprinkling of 
and will 
moments of thought to the subject, can 
doubt that the can make 
great savings by employing a qualified 
and responsible agent to dispose of that 


sense, devote a few 


town of 





part of its surplus produce, which goes 
to a distant market, and obtain and re- 
turn to us in+large quantities al! articles 
of commerce which are needed for the 
use of the town; and instead of employ- 
ing, feeding, and clothing forty of our 
number to deal out these articles to us, 
employ five of the fifty of our honest and 
worthy women of the far-famed ‘‘ demo- 
cratic,”’ 


** equal rights’’ town of 





who have no constant employment to 
which they may look for a respectable 
support’ And who eannot see that the 
union of a hundred families on a domain 
would place them in a situation to effect 
great savings of labor, to use economy in 
laying out their fields, saving land by 
rejecting unnecessary fences, and fuel by 
keeping five instead of one hundred fires? 
Consequently, a greater population could 
be supported on the same territory, and 
if life is desirable, a greater amount of 
happiuvess secured. If producer and con- 
sumer were side by side, who could fail 
to discover that a great part of the vast 
amount of labor now employed in trans- 
portation would be dispensed with, and 
consequently the path of life rendered 
smoother by the removal of a part of its 
rubbish — useless labor. 

1 presume you place a sufficient value 
on the effect which the establishment of 
a Model Phalanx would have on 
eause of Association. 


the 
If successful, it 
would be more effectual in its eloquent 
preaching than are now all the minds 
engaged in the cause. It seems to me, 
the efforts of all should be at this time 
directed and sacredly consecrated to the 
establishment of a Model Phalanx. I 
believe, with the friends in Ohio, there 
are many who are ready to subscribe to a 
fund for such a purpose, who are not able 
to aid in the propagation of the doctrine, 
The 
Tribune has an extensive circulation, and 
must win a great many converts. The 
doctrine of Association lies at the bottom 
of the Tribune's philosophy, and thank 
God, Horace Greeley has the manhood to 
preach truth to the world, come weal or 
come wo. Iam almost alone here in the 
adoption of the doctrine of Association. 
I know of but five or six others; but I 
think a good lecturer would win a great 


many to the cause. As one of your cor- 


respondents has said, the ground lies 
fallow, but the soil is good. I wish a 


lecturer could be sent here. If you ever 
wish to distribute any of your publications 
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in this quarter, send them to me, and I| 
will aid their circulation as much as pos- 
sible. Odd Fellowship is very popular 
in this part of the country, and, with the 
exception of one thing, I think the ten- 
dency of the institution is good. Does 
not that institution have a tendency to 
make its members satisfied with the | 

sent order of things? Do they not in 
their enthusiasm forget that they are not 
preventing the occurrence of evil, but 
simply providis 


a partial remedy after 


j 


the evil has occurred. Odd Fellowship 
proposes a cure, Association proposes a 


preventwn ; but an ounce of prevention Is 


K 


worth a poun 


Dear and Ho Friends : 
I have great pleasure in renewing my 


subscription to your fifth volume, and 


i 
wishing you all manner of success and 
prosperity in the great ana good Cause iol 
which you labor 


I have tried very faithfully to procar 


new subscribers, but as yet without any 
effect. ‘There is little interest felt here 


on the subject of Association beyond a 
very smal] circle, though I am quite con- 
fident that, if this subject were rightly 
presented to the thinking people of this 
town, there is candor and intelligence 
enough to give it a fair hearing. 

A paper to be called ** The Chicago 
Tribune ’’ is to be commenced this week, 
conducted by two ‘* Swedenborgians,”’ 


one of whom is a thorough Associationist, 
and the other much inclined in the same 
direction, though he has not read Fou- 
rier’s writings. ‘The Editors are very in- 
telligent and right progressive sort of 
men, though neither is highly educated. 
I expect a good deal from this paper. 
The account of the Convention, re- 
ported in the Harbinger, was ful] of in- 
terest. For one, 1am happy that they 
gave up the idea of establishing the 
Model Phalanx at present. The discus- 
sion as to the propriety of receiving the 


r 
= 
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product of slave labor, and of the sale 
of liquor, interested me greatly. But 
above all, 1 am delighted with the plan 
proposed by some one, of printing inter- 
esting articles from the Harbinger or 
elsewhere as tracts. I think a world of 
good might be done iu this way. It 
seems to me asif Mr. Channing’s ser- 
mons might reach and interest persons 
who could be touched by nothing else. 
His ‘‘ Easter sermon ’’ was most beauti- 
ful and affecting. On the whole this 
‘‘ Church of Humanity’ must be doing a 
great work. If one can judge of it so 
far off, the true spirit of Christ rests 
among its members in an unuswal degree. 
There is a union and fellow-feeling there, 


not common in churches 
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I enclose Two Dollars for the ** Church 
of Humanity,’ and will in fature Jay 
aside ten cents a weck towards ‘* The 
Rent,’’ all [ can afford at present. If 
ever I am free to earn and spend in my 
own way, every thing I possess shall be de- 
voted to this great work, the im} ortance of 
which stares me in the face at every step 
in life! 

I am yours in hope and belief. 
BREAD FROM BRAIN. 
Where the iron of our lives 
Is wroucht out in fire and smoke, 
There the m ghty Vulcan strives, 

Hot the furnace. hard the stroke. 
There the windy bellows blow, 
There the sparks in millions glow ; 
There on anvil of the world, 

Is the clanging hammer hurled. 
Hard the labor! small the gain 


Is in making bread from brain. 


Where that n imel ss stone is raised, 


W here the patriot’s bones wer laced, 
I i 
I ed | —_ ed an ed 
Died — mourned and ] 
There he sleeps who knew no rest. 
There unblest by those he blest: 
Here he starved while sowing seed, 


Where he starved the worms now feed. 
Hard the labor! small the gain 


Is in making bread from brain. 


In that chamber, lone and drear, 

Sits the poet writing flowers. 
Bringing Heaven to Earth more near, 

Raining thoughts in dewy showers, 
While the signs of nectar rare, 
Only is the ink-bow] there ; 
Of feasts of gods he chants — high trust, 
As he eats the mouldy crust. 

Hard the labor! small the gain 


Is in making bread from brain 


When the prophet’s warning 
Shouts the burthen of the world, 
Sackcloth robes must be his choice, 

Ashes on his head be hurl 
Where tyrants live at ease. 
Where false priests do as they pleas 
He is scorned and pierced inside, 
He is stoned and crucified 

Hard the labor! small the gain 


Is in making bread from brain. 


Patriot! Poet! Prophe t! feed 
Only on the mouldy crust ; 
Tyrant, fool and false priest, need 
All the crumb, and scorn the just 
Lord! how long! how long, oh Lord! 
Shall the world withhold reward ? 
Let the pen become a sabre, 
Let thy children eat who labor, 
Bless the labor! bless the gain, 
In the making bread from brain. 
Douglas Jerrold’s Shiiling Mugazine. 
Tue Waces or War. It wasa few 
days after the news of Buena Vista — the 
very day that the mail brought the official 
list of the killed and wounded — we 
were seated in the office, reading over the 
names with a sad curiosity, seeking out 
those with which we were of old familiar. 
McKee we remembered well; a dashing, 
daring Artillery officer; he was in the 


} 

i 
Third when we knew him. But he 
married, left the service, engaged in bus- | 


iness, and at the opening of the war re- 
sumed the epaulettes as Colonel of a 
Kentucky Volunteer Regiment. Brave 
fellow ! — none braver fell on that bloody 
field. 

We were sorrowfully enough engaged 
by these thoughts when a young woman 
entered the office. When we say young, 
we mean under thirty. She had a small 
girl by the hand, a beautiful little crea- 
ture, about three years old. Both meth- 
er and child, for such no one could doubt 
to be their lationship, who observed 
their features, were dressed with extreme 
neatness, though all the littl elegancies 
of decoration were bestowed upon the 


hild 
cha. 


We just looked over the top of the pa- 
per, to note these particulars, when hav- 
ing been directed to us by the Clerk, she 
came forward to our desk. 

We handed her a chair, and while we 
endeavored as well as we could to soothe 
her very apparent agitation, we were 
at Joss to account for its existence. 

After a few minutes coversation, we 
discovered the reason in the fact that she 
was a relative of a soldier in Captain 
’s company of artillery. This 
s had been engaged, and, we remem- 
ber d, had suffer vl ve ty sé verely. She 
had been informed that the list of killed 
and wounded had arrived, and she had 
caei¢d to hear some iutelligence of his 
late 

She wi us to read over the names. 

We again took up the paper, and pro- 
ceeded to comply with her request. We 
shall never forget the expression of that 
woman's features as we read. Her ago- 
ny was terrible. She was not unhand- 
some ; but her face became ghastly pale, 
and her eyes looked unutterable despair 
as she fixed them upon the child, who 
was playing with a newspaper and laagh- 
ing joyously in its heedless innocence, 
Her lips were colorless ; the perspiration 
started on her forehead, and as she lifted 
her hand to wipe the large drops away, 
we could see it trembling as though pal- 


ect 
Si ie 





] 
A 


sheac 


The presentiment of evil had already 
ilmost broken her heart, and we knew 
that the relative must be a very near one. 

She had avoided giving us her name, 
and so soon as we found the list, appall- 
ing long, which comprised the casualues of 
the designated corps, we began to read. 
We did not know when we would reach 
the fatal name, if at all, and at each indi- 
vidual we looked inquiringly in the wo- 
man’s face. She said nothing, however, 
for some time, and we began to hope that 
the name was not down, when we read 

** John — , sergeant, KILLED.”’ 





Such ascream! It was the wail of a 
broken heart. Only one —and then still 
as death. ‘That cry was ringing in our 
ears fora month. We immediately ran 
towards her, but she arose from her 
chair, motioned us her thanks, and with- 
out a word left the office. 

We had read the announcement of her 
hushand’s death. 

We did not do much service in the 
office that day. 

‘The next morning, happening down on 
the wharf, we saw the woman and her 
little girl, going on board the Cincinnati 
pack t. She recognized us, and we 
spoke to her. She was crushed com- 
pletely. She had grown twenty years 
older in as many hours. She informed 
us that she had resided with her husband 
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in New York. ‘That she was originally 
from the West, and on his corps being 
ordered to Mexico, she det 
pair to her friends, and await the conclu- 
sion of the war. She had heard of the 
battle, and knew that Captain ————’s 
battery was engaged, and on her arrival 
in Pittsburgh, had been directed to the 
office for furth 


rmined to re 


Journal 
She arrived the very morning after the 
receipt of the list of killed and wounded. 

We bade ner good hye, She continued 


iniormation. 


her route-to her girl-hood’s home, now 
desolate, as was all the world, to r 
and we to our dd uly bus SS, @ sadder 


man, indeed. 
The little incident recorded above, was 


recalled to our mind on tturday. by 
reading in a Western paper, the notice of 
the death of ‘** Mrs. Sarah ————~, widow 


1 } 


of John ———, a soldier, killed in the 
battle of Buena Vista.”’ 

It was our acquaintance — there could 
be no mistake. 

She had grieved herself to death for 
her husband.— Pii/s. Journa 


Distress In Cap SRETON. 
hended Famine. Summer is at hand; and 
what are the husbandman’s prospects 
The cattle every where dying in hun- 
dreds — the farm horses too feeble from 
starvation to perform the Jabor of plough- 


ing —and lastly, more than three-fourths 
of the farmers in the country wholly 
titule of potatoes or grain | d. 


The condition of the country is fright- 
ful ; nor is the above picture over-colored 
or exaggerated. ‘The Island is menaced, 
if not immediately, at least prospectively, 
with all the horrors of actual F 

Upwards if two hun 1 cattle 
informed, have died from the want of 
food, in the settlement of 
alone. Many farmers, in other parts of 
the country, have lost their live stock. — 


Cape B fon Sp 


EMIGRANTS 1 Sw \ For s 
al days past, Dearborn Street. betwi 
Lake and Randolph. has been the scene 


of unusual activity and bustle. lhe 
Swedish emigrants, four hundred in 
number, whose arrival on the steam 


Sultana w 
have been loading up their goods of 
which they brought a large quantity, and 
preparing to leave for their new homes. 
We were much interested in their appe 
ance from the time they first landed in 
our city, and have observed their move- 
ments with attention and endeavored to 
make ourselves acquainted with their cir- 
cumstances and destination. We find 
that they are from the northern part of 
Sweden, and are emigrating to Henry 
county, in this State, to which place five 
hundred of their countrymen have pre- 
ceded them by ayear. In religion they 
more nearly approach the Lutheran cd 
nomination than any other, although, in re- 
gard to that church even, they may be 
ealled non-conformists. ‘They reject all 
prescribed forms and ceremony in their 
worship, and claim no guide but the Bi- 
ble—no spiritual authority other than 
God's. The prominent and distinctive 
feature of their faith seems to be, the 
close union of the Temporal with the 
Spiritual. ‘Their property is all held in 
common, although some are wealthy and 
others destitute, some having little or no 
money and others from $8,000 to $ 10,- 
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000. ‘The community, embracing the 
500 already located on the domain, the 
four hundred that are on the way bet ween 
this city and their new home, and two 
hundred more now in New York or on 
their way here, have purchased almost the 
whole of Henry Cor 


some of the finest tracts of land in the 


inty, which embraces 


west. They are manufacturers of an 
excellent quality of linen, said to be equal 
to the best Irish, and they have brought 


m Sweden a large quantity 
of flax ed, with which to experiment on 
Mlinois soil. We heartily bid these 


North men welcome, and a God speed in 
all their endeavors to realize the success 
| 


and happiness they have anticipated.— 


Beautiful, to us, is the strong faith which 
these people so evidently have in each 
other. We may not see clearly the prac- 
tical superiority of the Community sys- 
tem, and we mav be attaehed to other 
forms of religion than theirs, and vet we 
ean but admire that devotion to their 


principles which 


} 


has urged them from the 
loved home of their fathers, to a new and 
strange land where they can better enjoy 
their peculiar belief, and that generous 
confidence in each others integrity, which 


icads them to hoida property in common, 


BY WILLI 1D. GALLAGHER 

\ I t t out West 
An 1 forest ome 

W hos« f emorie s ‘ 
Acr 1 come 

\ son ! ome lite 
in st lays we | 

W ith e! r sou Deneat ir feet. 
\ i vr he n o'erhead 

t) ‘ 4 rr 
And ‘ ! ‘ 

In the d vhen we were Pioneers. 


The t, the e glorious chase, 
T) ‘ ’ ; 
T) a ‘ie bright fire. and then 


lhe rich and wholesome cheer ; 


| sleep at dead of night, 


B ur camp fir lazing high — 

l roken by the wolf’s long howl, 
Am e pant r j 

( ne e time, despite 
Our In 

In the davs when we were Pioneers, 


We inn’d not labor when ‘twas due, 
We wrought with right good will ; 
And for t 


Our chil 


» homes we won for them, 
1 bless us still. 


We lived not hermit lives, but oft 


In social converse met; 


And fires of love were kindled then, 
hat burn on warmly yet. 

Oh, ple itly the stream of life 
Pursued its constant flow, 


In the davs when we were Pioneers. 


We felt that we were fellow men; 
We felt we were a band, 
Sustained here 1 the wilderness 
By Heaven’s upholding hand 
And when the solemn Sabbath came, 


We gathered in the wood, 


And lifted up our hearts in prayer 
To God the only good. 

Our temples then were earth and sky ; 
None others did we know, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago. 

Our forest life was rough and rude, 
And dangers closed us round ; 

But here amid the green old trees, 
We freedom sought and found. 

Oft throuch our dwellings wintry blasts 
Would rush with shriek and moan ; 

We cared not thou; 


We felt they were our own ! 


sh thev were but frail, 
Oh, free and manly lives we led, 
Mid verdure or mid snow, 
In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago, 
But now our course of life is short ; 
And as from day to day 


We’re walking on with halting step 


And fainting by the way, 
Another land more bright than this 
l'o our dim sight apps rs 
And on our way to it we'll i 


Again be Pioneers; 
Yet, while we lin 


lance still throw 


er, we ma Lil 
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Of modern « the natural fruits are, 
ontempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the borer and to render every condition insecure. 
come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
ustir ind Universal love, to secial institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Dra. CHANNING. 


nd can onl 


nt ‘ ; 
heliet is re 


ACCOUNT 


OF THE RELIGIOUS UNION OF ASSO- 


In the two ‘“ lectures ’’ which the re- 
viewer heard, ‘* Mr. Channing was main- 
ly oceupied,’’ as he says, “‘ in discovering, 
describing and denouncing the evils that 
adhere to the present order and constitu- 
tion of society.’’ If by denouncing evils 
he means pointing out said evils, proving 
and declaring them to be evils, undoubt- 
edly there was plenty of denunciation in 
the sermon, as there must needs be in 
any candid and unshrinking examination 
of the present state of society. We pre- 
sume the existence of these evils would 
not be denied, even by the reviewer, un- 
less for purposes of argument. ‘To show 
a thing to be an evil, is to show that it is 
wrong, that it has no right to be, that it 
becomes every man whose aim is good, to 
discountenance it and rest not until it be 
removed. All this is implied in the defi- 
nition of evil. But finding evils in soci- 


Channing denounce 


vy, how did Mr. g 


t 
et 


? 


them! Did he charge them upon any 


individuals or any class! Did he call 
infamy and divine ven- 


down human 


geance upon the heads of those supposed 
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to be their furtherers and authors, or of | 


them? Did he 


call upon us to exile from our sympathies 


those who profit by 


all who are engaged in trade, or politics, 
because trade and government are false, 
based on the principle of general conflict 
of interests and force? It is precisely 
the freedom from all this which distin- 
guishes the utterances of Mr. Channing 
from those of violent, fanatical and soured 
It took the 
spectacles of our reviewer to discover 
** gall *’ and ‘‘ wrath and vengeance ”’ in 
his calm and loving, although earnest and 
true statements. 
one of ** hate,’’ because the facts of soci- 
ety under his faithful and unflinching sur- 
vey are hateful. Not to hate a system 
which, in spite of the best aspirations of 
the human heart, in spite of all the 
teachings of God's providence, in spite 
of all the influences of Chiristianity and 
education, still continues reproducing 
slavery and war and famine; still draws 


denunciators and reformers. 


a nation who profess the love of liberty 
and peace, into a war of aggression on a 
sister state, in the behalf of slavery ; 
still mocks our fancied charities with 


Irish famine, when there is abundance in| 


the world, and Christ the acknowledged 
law and pattern of that world; still 
crowds inhospitably from our shores, this 
boasted home of plenty and of freedom, 
ship-loads of our famishing brethren, for 
fear lest they contaminate us or compete 


with us in the labor market: — not to| 
hate such a system, not to shun it as the | 
hell of fable changed into the hell of | 


fact, would be to hate humanity and 
God. And yet, to shun it as these sneer- 
ers at reform and progress shun it, to 
evade the sight of it, to escape into 
the comfortablest corner, each one for 
himself, instead of boldly pointing out the 
horrid features of the picture to his fel- 
lows, seems to us more like misanthropy 
and hate, than the indignant denuncia- 
tions of the true reformer, of the one 
whose loving heart compels him to stand 
by his race and render faithful testimony, 
however painful. 


But it was not ‘“‘ the evils that adhere | 


to the present order of society’’ which 
the preacher described ; it was the evils 
which inhere in it, which are inseparable 
from such an order, or rather want of 
order, which result regularly and perma- 
nently from a system calculated to pro- 
duce them. This very view was his own 
guarantee against a denunciatory tone; 
he could not rail against them indiscrim- 
inately, or against the persons concerned 
in them, because he saw too clearly that 
they are necessitated by the very frame- 
work of society which has to tolerate 
them. Forced to own this, the reviewer, 
with habitual distrust of motives, has- 
tens to qualify the admission by a pettish 


Do not call his spirit | 


THE HARBINGER. 
and malicious misconstruction of the whole | gradually crystallizing the whole willing 
statement, and, as if ‘‘ fearing that he| mass of human society into the beautiful 
might ’’ himself ‘** go crazy without some | order and harmony of the kingdom of 


hideous thing, either in fact or in imagin- heaven. 





— 


Unchainers of human passion ! 
ation to sneer at,”’ reports deliberately as| No: they do not prescribe lawless liberty 
the whole drift of that discourse such | first, hoping that the elements of order 
sentiments as never yet found utterance| thus set free will work themselves into 
in any meeting of the Religious Union or| their true places; but they reverse the 
of any body of Associationists. preeeeng and say: Grder first and then 


Let any 

a 
candid person listen only once to Mr./ there will be freedom. But now there is 
Now the passions are the 


Channing, and then read this specimen of no order. 
the article in the American Review, and | winds shut up in Avolus’s bag, and when 
'will he not pronounce the whole dishon-| they do get vent, they scour the earth 
est ? with hellish fury. We, on the other 


the etka of tie clatiy hewenn| hand, would no more nurse their fury by 


Mr. Channing is exceedingly mild and | this false imprisonment; we would estab- 
gentle towards the breakers of law, and| lish the equilibrium of their free play; 
reserves all his violence and virulence | we would discover and apply God’s law 


for the makers and upholders of law. hi 
One would really think that, with these | °! order by which these elements may 


men, the first and great commandment is, 0Ve in harmony and safety ; seek and 
to speak evil of dignities, to rail at the | promote the conditions of a wholesome, 


powers that be, and to revile the laws, | peaceful circulation. For after all, the 


the religion, and the institutions i hich |: : . 
ees he institutions in which 'winds, which rage so, are but air; and 
most of us have had the misfortune to be | 


educated. But this is the course uni-| ‘© imprison them stops our breathing ; or 
formly pursued by the architects of ruin! | at best, it dooms us to breath the atmos- 
By constantly denouncing and vilifying phere of violence and discord when they 
whateve ave lez s ¢ | . on . 
atever men have learnt to respect and | burst their prison. There is such a thing 


revere, they destroy the sentiments | lant ‘reulati f the ai 
which make them susceptible of being | 2% ®#!monious circulation of the air, as 
and harmony in its free 


governed by the gentle influence of au-| equilibrium 


thority and law, and thus prepare them| motion. Is there not also for the pas- 


for a merciless despotism of force. Such | sions, which are the very breath of ha- 


is the terrible farce of hell which men| est «hed chal te th m 
have from time to time been taught to} 2" "Ne: And shall we nurse ‘them into 


enact, by these reckless unchainers of | Gevastating storms, or shall we provide 
human passion. But the ‘ Religious) the conditions of their free and peaceful 
Union of Associationists’ is altogether | cireylation? 

an amiable establishment, it is only sedi- | 
tion and anarchy organized ! ’’ 


| But to return to the discourse of Mr. 
|Channing. After a series of discourses 

Now every one at all familiar with the | upon the several evils inherent in our pre- 
promulgation of Associative doctrines in| sent form of society, such as Poverty, 
this country and in France (the birth- | Fraud, Oppression, War, &c., or what 
place not only of the Revolution, but also | Fourier calls the ‘‘Seven permanent 
of this peaceful antidote to other bloodier | Seourges of Civilization,’’ he was in this 
revolutions ripening the world over, un- instance showing the Circle of Error in 
less this be adopted) ; every one who has| which society is imprisoned, the vicious 
stepped in for half an hour, if but from | circle of the four sciences, as Fourier 
idlest curiosity, into one of our conven-| terms them, which offer themselves as 
tions, knows that the Associationists nev- | contradictory guides in our dark wander- 
er counsel] violence or license, that they | ing. These are Theology, as distinct 
_deprecate the rude overthrow of govern-| from religion, which is impracticable, 
ment and institutions; that the great | postponing life into the future and letting 
_ watchword of their faith is Order; that) the present run to weeds; Philosophy, or 
their great ground of complaint against) Metaphysics, which only criticizes our 
society is its great want of order; and that | knowing powers, the abstract forms of 
the present chaos and fierce riot of the pas- | thought, but explains nothing of the 
sions, (allowing only here and there some | springs and causes of human action, and 
little momentary lull of most illusive|so feeds us with phantasms instead of 
peace amid general, and for the most | really lighting our footsteps through this 
part, open cunflict,) is precisely what they | path of life; Morality, which preaches 
seek to regulate and to inform with the | disinterestedness, truth and every virtue, 
wholesome harmonizing influences of the | but upholds the social order whose whole 
Divine Law of Order. In no case do) tendency is to make all men selfish ; and 
they advocate a pulling down of anything | Politics, which strives by artificial rules 
and institutions to create a show of peace 
and harmony where there is none. For 


the want of one true central Science, in 


established, but only the inaugurating of 
true order in the smallest practicable cen- 


tre, in the quietest and peacefullest way, | 


from which it may emanate in wider and|the place of these uncertain, tantalizing 
wider circles, supplanting and absorbing | lights, for the want of a science of man 
what is false and never made to live, and | and of Society, a knowledge of the uni- 
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versal law of order, applicable to society | 
as well as nature, Government is but 
the A®olus’ bag which we described 
above ; Religion is but impracticable The- 
ology; Morality, but an attempt to lift 
one’s self up by his own ears; and Phi- 
losophy, but an endless maze, or shifting 
cloud-work of systems which amuse the 
fancy and give way to new ones till the 
earnest mind despairs of anything be- 
coming settled. The study of the social 
problem finds no place amid these fruit- 
less speculations; with all our industry 
in prosecuting sciences, we have not 
sought to discover the Central Science of 


all, which makes all the others practical 


and useful, the Science of Society.— 
This great neglect brings all our business 
into direct contradiction with our moral- 
ity and our philosophy ; and all the Order 
thus far known to man is but such partial, 
temporary, and illusory repose as accident- 
ally results amid the universal strife of in- 


terests; whereas, the only real Order 
would be the reconciliation of all intetests | 


under a permanent law of Harmony.— 
Moreover, since there is unity of system 
throughout the universe, and since the 
material world continually reflects the 
moral, disease and pestilence and short 
life, ‘‘ earthquakes and hurricanes, torrid 
heats and winter snows, the miasmata of 
swamps,’’ deserts of sand and all the 
frightful plague-spots on earth's surface, 
naturally result from the neglect on man’s 
part of a unitary cultivation of his globe. 
War desolates vast portions of it ; the cul- 
tivated parts are cultivated without unity 
or regard for the general good, each for 
his selfish gain taxing his own little acre 


of the glorious domain to make it yield/ 


him all it can, instead of uniting with 
others in a system of cultivation which 
shall preserve a just equilibrium through- 
out the whole territory or the globe, thus 
deranging climates and making the greater 
portion uninhabitable ; while our civiliza- 
tion answers so poorly to the instincts of 
the race, that it quite fails to attract the 
savages, who cover more than half the 
globe, into its improved condition. To 
Man's neglecting to discover the law of 
social harmony, must the continuance of 
these evils, even into the midst of these 
enlightened times of Christianity and 
civilization, be set down. We want the 
Social Science. Christ gave its key-note, 
in the Law of Love; the method of its 
application, the social form which corres- 
ponds to it, was left for human genius to 


discover ; and until that is discovered, re- | 


eognized and applied, the more we preach 
the law of love, the more we practically 
condemn ourselves by selfishness in all 
relations. ‘This general outline, not the 
sneering one in the Review, will serve to 
show the drift of Mr Channing’s argu- 
ment in the discourse referred to. 
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The reviewer charges him with lack of 
learning or of honesty, in claiming the 
distinction between religion and theology 
as new. But he made no such claim; 
for that would but invalidate the distinc- 
tion. He only said that this distinction 


had been practically disregarded; that, 


knowing well the difference, the world 
still had gone on substituting theologic 
creeds and formulas for true religion, 
which is the law of love embodied in all 
life’s relations. 

But now for his main criticism on the 
sermon. ‘*Mr. Channing attributes all 
our moral and physical diseases to infec- 
tions generated in our vicious social en- 
vironment. The stream of ouz life is 
rendered turbid and offensive only by the 
impurities which lie along the channel. 
How those impurities came there, wheth- 


er they be a deposite 


which the stream 
originally brought from the fountain, he 
did not stay to inform us. He evidently 
cares less about the cause than the reme- 
dy,”’ and so forth. Not so. He does 
not attribute them to the impurities which 
lie along the channel. ‘The figure would 
more justly represent his thought, if it 
were said that he ascribed them to the 
tertuous and confused shape of the chan- 
nel itself, whereby it constantly holds 
back the stream and makes it stagnate, 
and thus accumulates impurities which 
obstruct the way still more effectually. 
It is hardly worth while to raise the ques- 
tion whether there may not be some nat- 
ural root of evil in the human soul, so 
long as the very form and organization of 
society is such as necessarily to pervert 
the best of human impulses into antago- 
nistie forces, eager only for self-defence, 
and careless how they injure others. 
Does the reviewer believe that one organ- 
ization of society is better than another? 
better, that is, for human virtue, for the 
true nourishment and growth of souls, 
and better suited to the proper destiny of 
man? Does he believe that civilized 


marriage, for instance, is better than the | 


patriarchal harem?! Certainly he does, 
And yet in justice to his argument, in or- 
der to ensure to virtue an abundance of 
temptation and of difficulty to contend 
with, he should prefer that lower order 
to our civilization. 
that were the established rule instead of 
marriage, rather than attribute any evil 
influence to social organization, he should 
But hear him 


To say the Jeast, if 


fee] bound to defend it. 
farther : 


** Of course the remedy which he pro- 
poses, is a new division of land, and a 
new regulation of labor. Like his pre- 
decessor, Babeeuf, sometime leader of a 
_Jacobin conspiracy, he seems persuaded 
that it is useless to talk of equality in 
any respect, so long as men are unequal 
‘in respect of property. Unlike his pre- 
decessor, however, he has learnt pru- 
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dence from past failures; the word agra- 
rianism stinks so abominably in history, 
that he cannot bring his mind to pro- 
nounce it; though he deems it his duty 
to get up a religious association with a 
view to promulgate the thing.”’ 


And then follows some more nonsense 
about ‘‘ originality,”’ which seems to be 
the everlasting bugbear in the mind of 
this pious defender of ‘‘ the sweet, aus- 
tere composures of life ’’ against all rash 
Grant us, kind heaven, the 
severest censor; but spare us from the 


reformers. 


necessity of answering all the little ego- 
tistic inuendoes of a writer who never 
seems to be in earnest, who has aot faith 
enough in anything to know how to be in 
earnest, and leave this silly talk about ‘‘ori- 
ginality,’” when he professes to discuss 
Send a critic 
who is not an egotist, send one pure 


' 


grave themes like this! 


enough to criticise, and, as we are in ear- 
nest, he shall either find us right or help 
to set us right. But as to this agrarian 
remedy, is that man fit to criticize Asso- 
ciation, who has not even learned that it 
is not the same thing with Communism ; 
that ‘* equality,’’ whether in point of 
property or of anything else, is set down 
in its social science as a chimera of the 
brain, and not a fact in life and na- 
ture any where, a mere nonentity. 
Association does propose ‘‘ a new division 
of land and a new regulation of labor: ”’ 
but did it not become our critic to in- 
quire what division, and what regulation? 
And had he not the shrewdness to per- 
ceive that the very word ‘‘ regulation’”’ 
Instead of less or- 


der, less regard for distinctions, Associa- 


precludes equality? 


tion contemplates far more of this than 
we have seen; it’s ideal is a graduated 
hierarchy, where each is in his place, and 
unity and happiness aud freedom result 
for all from the orderly and musical 
arrangement of elements, essentially va- 
rious, in one harmonious and perfect 
whole. 

** The eminently Christian idea which 
lies at the bottom of his system is, that 
there is really no such thing as sin in the 
world;”’ it all springs from “ the evil 
occasions growing out of our present so- 
and so forth. 
‘* Arrange the social relations so as to 
make it right for men to take or do what- 
ever they wish, and they will go right as 
a matter of course,’’ and so forth. Not 
so; reverse the statement, before you 
(attribute it to us; and instead of sup- 
posing us so childish as to think to make 
|right whatever we may desire, give us 
'eredit for believing it possible so to ar- 
| range the social relations, that men shall 
/have no motive to desire what is not 
right. We have not room here to dis- 
cuss the whole doctrine of sin and at- 
| tempt to solve the “‘ origin of evil; ’’ but 


cial misarrangement,”’ 
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will simply call attention for the present 
to our critic’s own strange definition of sin, 
who supposes it to consist in dissatisfac- 
tion with the present state of society. 
Verily, we have seen nothing like the ef- 
frontery of this passa 


ve: 
Bec - 


‘“*The truth is, éhe best men, and even 
those whom Mr. Channing himself would 
consider the best, are precisely those who 
are most in harmony with the existing so- 
cial order ; nay, it is the very correspond- 
ence between this order and the princi- 
ples of our moral nature, that has held, 
and holds this order in existence. The 
present arrangement of society, though 
requiring, like the individuals it embraces, 
perpetual reformation, galls and chafes men 
exactly in proportion as they go wrong(!'); 
wtis aconsiant terror to evil doe me. and a 
constant prarse to those that do well; HAR- 
MONY WITH IT IS OUR SUREST 
TEST OF EXCELLENCE; DISCORD 
WITH IT OUR SUREST TEST OF 
THE REVERSE ; as‘men become better. 
they grow more and more in harmony with 
it, until it comes to sit easily and naturally 
upon them,”’ &e. &e. 


That is to say, prosperity and worldly 
respectability are the sure signs of virtue; 
and Christ and his apostles, seeking to 
reform the world, were far less ‘‘ excel- 
Jent’’ than those complacent, decent Phar- 
isees, on whom the world’s honors “‘ sat so 
easily,’’ who troubled themselves so little 
about its sins, who ‘* harmonized ’’ with 
the existing state of things, and embodied 
its whole spirit in themselves so faith- 
fully ! 
high integrity, of truth to principle, and 


Go to now, all ye preachers of 


moral courage; for your time-server 
henceforth is your real man! and all the 
duty which man owes to God, to humani- 
ty, to his own soul, shall be summed up 
in the simple maxim: Keep peace with 
the times and thrive! — And with this 
precious proclamation we are again under 
the necessity of making an end for the 
present, promising our readers and our- 
selves the satisfaction of completing this 


prolonged discussion in our next. 


> It is the faith of the AssocraTive 
Scuoo., that it is in the power of man, 
and that it is an essential part of his -Des- 
tiny to substitute on the Earth,— which 
the Deity has given him to cultivate and 
govern,—the reign of ‘Truth, of Justice, 
of Peace, of Industry, and of Abun- 
dance, in one word, the reign of Good, 
for the reign of Misery, .of Fraud, of 
Oppression, of War, and of Devastation, 
in a word, the reign of Evil. 


We evetieve that Evil has no absolute | 


cause in the Nature of Man, who is the 
Son of God, and whose native faculties 


and tendencies, in their essential charac- | 
ter, are fixed and immutable; on the con- | 


trary, we believe that the Cause of Evil 


resides in the imperfection of Socian In- 
which are essentially va- 
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riable, and hence, capable of being me- 
liorated, perfected, or totally changed by 
Human Intelligence and Will. 


Tue Sociat Srate,—which already 
presents so many aspects essentially dif- 
ferent in their character, from the form 
called Savageism to the forms now as- 
sumed by the most advanced Civilization, 
and which it would be absurd to regard 
as the ultimate, possible form,— the So- 
cial State may be compared toa Mrecuan- 
isM, of which men, considered in relation 
to their active powers, are the FREI 
rorces, that is to say, living or moving 
less intelligent. 


Forees, and more or 


Now, these free, living, moving forces, 
evidently produce very different effects 
for Good or Evil, according to the Social 
Mechanism in which they exercise their 


liberty or their Activity. 


INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES. 


If we suppose that the great mass of 


human beings, who live and act in a giv- | 
en Social Mechanism,—the society of 


New York or New England for exam- 
ple,— had been transported at their birth 
into some other social condition, that of 
Central Africa, for instance, or that of 
the Gauls, in the time of the Druids, it 
is easy to conceive that all these individ- 


uals, in their different states of Society, | 


would have lived, thought, and acted, in 
an entirely different manner from what 
they now do in the existing socia] mech- 
anism. Itis also easy to conceive that the 
most abandoned criminal, who has fully 


perpetrated all sorts of atrocious deeds, | 


might have been, quite as freely, a very 
virtuous man, a blessing to Humanity, if 
he had only been born in another family, 
if he had received a different education, 
in short, if he had been surrounded with 
social circumstances favorable to the har- 
'monic development of his nature, that is 
to say, circumstances which should have 
placed his interests and directed his ac- 
tivity and passions in the paths of Good, 


instead of developing them in a false and | 


perverted path. ‘Thus, the simple change 
of the position of an individual, in the 


social mechanism in which he is born, is 


sufficient to change entirely his ideas, his | 


beliefs, 
word, his morality and his life. ‘This no 
will 


There are, accordingly, for man, consid- 


intelligent man call in question. 
ered as a social being, conditions favora- 
/ble or unfavorable to the development of 
morality ; as there are for man, consid- 
ered as a physical being, conditions fa- 
vorable or unfavorable to the development 
of life, of force, of health ; and it is cer- 
‘tain, moreover, that the circumstances 
| which surround the immense majority of 


his manners and habits, or in a) 








'men, in the present order of society, are 
by no means favorable to the develop- 
| ment of a high order of character. 


= ne 


| Tue Perrect Socrat Stare, which we 


advocate, may be considered as an Order, 
in which all the individuals, families, and 
shall ASSOCIATED 
their activity for the production of Good, 
THE 


have FREELY 


classes, 
Goop or Eacn anp tHe Goop or 
ALL,— in opposition to the present state, 
in which individuals, families, and class- 
es, entrenched in the narrow citadel of 
their own private interests, oppress and 
injure each other by their mutual strug- 
cles, to the great detriment of Each and 
of All, of the Individual and of Society. 


CP In order to arrive at this Universan 
Union, it is not enough to wish for it, to. 
/recommend it in writings, books, and dis": 
/courses; especially, as experience has 
demonstrated, that the preaching and 
prescription of THEORETIC MORALITY have 
always been unable to realize EFFECTUAL 
MORALITY in Society. 

iP In order to realize the Great Pro- 
BLEM Of Moratity in Society, that is, 
the regular and universal production of 
Good, we must not tfust to any verbal 
instriments, to the power of exhorting 
and recommending, Hut we must seek the 
practical conditions of a definitive Union 
among men fég the production of Good, 
or in other wofds, we must discover, 
among all possiff social forms, that 
Form or Mechanism best adapted to har- 
monize the individual interest and the col- 
lective interest, or the most suitable, to 
realize without discord and without con- 
straint, the free and voluntary Associa- 
tion of all the members of the Human 
Family. 





Up The Associative School claims to 
be in possession of the principles, ac- 
cording to which a Divine Order of So- 
The Sei- 


ence of Social Harmony was discovered 


ciety should be constructed. 


by Charles Fourier, and it is the object 
of the School to present these principles 
to the public mind, until that depth and 
universality of conviction shall be pro- 
duced which will résult in the establish- 
ment of social InstitUtiORe, according to 
the true social Law. wm 


| 
| —- — --—-- —_—_—_—_—_ ——- . 


Acrarianism. The Fourier philoso- 
'phy of living and moving on the earth, 
/appears to be gaining ground, although 
the principles are not clearly or generally 
| understood by the masses of the people,— 
‘and what is worse, they do not appear 
disposed to inquire into them. The 
ground work of this philesopher’s course 
‘of reasoning was but the great principles 
of economy, which the poorer classes of 
| society have never learned, either from a 
, want of knowledge of the world, or fear of 
| 
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the appearance of meanness, or endeavor- | 


ing to ape the rich, in their outw ard style 
of living, we know not which, but in re- 
ality, we know there is more economy 
among the really wealthy, according to 
their means, than among what may be 
called the ** poor aristocrats,’’ that class 
which live for show without the sub- 
stance. Were the Fourier 


principles 
better understood, there is no doubt but 


that there would be more hapy iness in 
the world. 

The ‘* Essex Banner Haverhill, 
Mass., has the above sound statement. 


It is right in the supposition that the As- 


sociative ‘* philosophy of living and mov- 


ing on the earth’ raining ground, and 
toa far greater extent than is indicated 


by the number of professed advocates of 


the system. We care little whether or 
not a man calls himself an Associationist. 
As long as the essential principles, on 
which the Associative movement is found- 
ed, are received by men of reflection and 


The 


result is seen, and will not disappoint the 


intelligence, we are well satisfied. 
most sanguine hopes. At the same time, 
we bespeak the attention of every man 
social progress, to the 
We 


even not unwilling that they should be 


who has faith 
principles which we advocate. are 
caricatured and belied, as they often have 
been, provided they can receive the jus- 
tice of a fair examination, from those 
who have been aroused to their claims, 
by the grossness with which they have 
been libelled. 


much from the hopeful, 


We own that we expect 
the candid, the 
unprejudiced, from those who believe 
that a brighter day will dawn upon Hau- 
manity. Irom men of an opposite char- 
acter, it would be great folly to expect 
anything. 


We find in the 


an account of the 


A Goop Reso.ution. 

** Sandwich Observer ”’ 
proceedings of the ‘* Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist State Convention,’’ at which the 
following Resolution, which gave rise to 
an animated discussion, 
Whereas, it is alwa 

per for us to do right; 


was adopted. 


and whereas, we 


ys safe and pro-| 


cannot be guided in that duty better than | 


by obeying the commands of Jesus, and 
imitating his examples ; therefore 

** Resolved, That in our individual, 
cial and civil relations, we will so love 
our enemies, as not to strive to kill them; 
and so bless them, that we will not aid 
others in killing them; and so do good 
to them, that we will not encourage in 
word, others in injuring them: 


sOo- 


thirst, we will give them drink ; 
we will clothe them; if sick and in 
prison, we will visit them for good ; and 
thus heap coals of fire on their heads.’’ 


if naked, 


It is truly encouraging to see such 
a thorough-going Resolution introduced 
into the transactions of any of our great, 
organized, They 


usually confined to barren generalities, 


religious bodies. are 


but, if 
they hunge r, we will feed them ; if they | ‘ 
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which are as harmless as they 


This 


are ut- 


meaning. resolution is couched 
almost entirely in the language of the 
New ‘Testament, but contains as radical 


a condemnation of the existing customs 


of society, as if it had been drawn up by 


cial reformer of mod- 


alous s 


the most z 


ern times. In fact, no book contains 


more explicit denanciations of the social 


chaos, in which we have been involved 


for centuries, than the Bible; and Htnce, 


the shrewdest conservatives generally 


take good care to allude to this book with 


distant reverence, rather than bring 


: 1 
home its fiery appeals to the correction 


PI 
of social abuses. ‘The practical applica- 


tion of this Resolution would make a 


tremendous change in the present order 
of society. ‘And a social state, in which 
its realization would be universally proba- 
ble or possible, would be as unlike the 


existing one as can well be imagined. 
We hope the intelligent body which 


not be con- 
teat with recording it among their pro- 


adopted the Resolution will 


the best means 
into effect, in all 
Undoubtedly, peace is in ac- 


ceedings, but will study 


of carrying it social 
relations. 
cordance with the laws of the Creator ; 
man is made to live in friendly harmony 
with all his kind ; bat war, in some form 


or other, is the inevitable result of the 
present state of conflicting interests. If 
banished from the battle-field, it will enter 
the church, the market-place, the domes- 
tic circle, the political arena. There is 
to the divine 


It cannot be smuggled into a social 


no peace but in obedience 
law. 
foundation is antago- 


order whose very 


nism; whose highest prosperity is the 
result of a keen selfishness, and all whose 
involved in inextricable con- 


We must look for 


interests are 


fusion and hostility. 


a new Heaven and a new Earth,—a 
Divine Order of Society, —if we would 
look for the reign of Peace and Right. 


Still we weleome and honor the earnest 


bands of protesters, who from time to 


time are impelled to lift up their voices 
against the abominations of ages. 


UNION OF ASSOCLATIONISTS. 

Our readers will, we trust, excuse us 
for publishing the report of the Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the American Union 
of Associationists. It is quite the fashion 
to misrepresent and sneer at the doctrines 
and proceedings of that school, but ‘* wis- 
dom ’’ in due season, ‘* will be justified 
her children.’’ It may possibly be 


'several years before the pressure of the 
| times, the cruelty and inhumanity of the 


money power, uncontrolled by personal 
or social charity, shall constrain the mass- 


es of mankind to a searching scrutiny of 


social evils, and an earnest inquiry fora 
competent remedy. 
but primary problem will be receiving in- 
vestigation, that of mutual insurance. 
The experiment is now being made in 


Pittsburg with encouraging success. 


Meanwhile, another, | 
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It is not many years since the applica- 


tion of steam power to navigation and 
machinery was solemnly derided in the 


name of common sense ; and its advocates 
put under ban. Still more recently it 
was contended in the name and on behalf 
of science, that the navigation of the At- 
lantic by steam was an impossibility. It 
is too soon, even now, wise as we of this 
generation are, to say that no ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the crushed mil- 
lions shall ever take place; and as little 
do we know of the time or manner. At 
all events, every earnest and orderly ef- 


fort in that direction is entitled to our 
good wishes. 
We take the above from the ‘* Apala- 


chian,”’ 2 s] 
lishe d in 
that 


irited Democratic paper pub- 
Pa. It is certain 
Associationists may, well afford to 
wait for the progress of events to test the 
They appeal to 
no temporary in- 
for the ad- 
They can 
wish for no success that is not founded on 
It is the truth, of 
which they are in possession, that gives 
them the Every 
fresh examination of the nature of man, 


Blairsville, 


truth of their doctrine. 
no factitious sentiment, 
terests, delusive 


no hopes, 


vancement of their cause. 
intelligent conviction. 


pledge of triumph. 


every new consciousness of the excellence 
of the human soul, every disclosure of 
the present condition of society, is an 
argument for the support of their system. 
Moreover, they believe that the Combined 
Order which they advocate is the order 
As they in- 
terpret the designs of the Creator, he 
intended the race for the enjoyment of 


of the Eternal Providence. 


social harmony. This destiny is to be 
The present state of 


confusion, belligerency and wretchedness, 


fulfilled on earth. 


It comes 
from the perverted development of human 
passion, 


is an anomaly in the universe. 


not from the appointment of a 
beneficent Deity. The prophetic hope of 
which has glowed in the 
noblest souls in all ages, is a true instinet. 
Man is to be blessed on a regenerated 
Earth ; 
to be quelled; peace is to reign among 
the nations; harmony to descend into the 
and the will of the Lord 
be done, asin Heaven, soon Earth. The 
material conditions for this state have 
The law of social har- 
mony is made known. It remains only 
to apply it to practice. There is no need 
of haste about this. As believers in a 
Divine Order of Society, we may bide 
our time, and wait the workings of the 
progressive law which governs human 
affairs. No indifference on the part of 
the world at large should betray us into 
impatience. No sneer of the sceptic 
should dim the brightness of our hope. 
No want of sympathy or co-operation 
from the party of the Past, should cause 
us to relax the energy of our exertions. 
Our eyes are in our foreheads. We look 


a millenium, 


the tempests of false passions are 


human heart; 


been discovered. 


not at the things which are behind, but 





? - 


oe 


see vey 
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at those which are before. Our aims are| Inpusrriat Concress. The meeting| classes and pursuits, of all creeds and 


at the highest elevation of Humanity ; | 
our weapons are the powers of truth; our 
hope, the universal victory of good over 
With undoubted confidence of final 
triumph, we meantime welcome every 


evil. 


symptom of interest in our cause. 


Warerrorp Water-Cure Estastuisn- 
MENT. We are happy to learn that this 
Institation, which was opened on the Ist 
of May, is now in successful operation. 
Of all forms of the healing art, Hydro- 
pathy is certainly the most natural as 
well as the most attractive. We rejoice 
in the interest which has been awakened 
in the subject, and can testify from per- 
sonal though not from ex- 
perience, to the admirable effects of the 


Water-Cure practice, even in cases of 


observation, 


confirmed disease. Our friends who may 


find a visit to Maine in pursuit of health, 


more convenient, than to the excellent 


Water-Cure establishments in other parts 
of the country, we are sure, will suffer 
no disappointment under the skilful care 


of Dr. Kittredge. To say nothing of his 


medical skill and experience, which all 
his patients know are of a high order, his 
hearty good humor and racy discourse are 
sufficient to exorcise a legion of diseases. 
His patients will never suffer from the 
**blue devils ’’ at any rate, and cold water 


and pure air will do the rest. We copy 


the following from the Prospectus : 


‘Tt is believed no place in New Eng- 
Jand affords superior natural advantages 
for such an institution than Waterford, 
Maine. It is significantly and rightly 
named. It abounds in the most beautiful 
and varied mountain and Jake scenery. 
Its springs are numerous, and in coldness 
and purity all that can be desired. It is 
situated equi-distant between Portland 
and the White Mountains; being about 
forty-five miles from each place. It is 
readily accessible by rail-road or steam- 
boat from Boston as far as Portland, and 
thence by stage. — Arrangements are be- 
ing made by which twenty-five miles of 
the route from Portland to Waterford will 
be made by the most attractive inland 
steamboat navigation. Passengers from 
Boston by the Eastern Rail-road will then 


of this body of industrial reformers was 
held, according to previous announce- 
ment, in New York, and after a session 
of seven days adjourned on Wednesday, 
June 9. The object of this organization 


we find stated in ** Young America”’ as 


follows: 


‘* What is that object? In two words, 
Universal Brotherhood. This, of course, 
can ngver be without Equal Rights. The 
most important of these, ‘ Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness,’ depend 
mainly, almost entirely, on the Right to 
the Soil, a Sacred Homestead guaranteed 
to each family by the whole. Without 
this, there can be no peace on earth, nor 
ought there to be, for those who once see 
that the establishment of the Equal Right 


to the Soil is absolutely necessary to the | 


interests of Humanity ; a truth so many 
now see, though none saw it till recently, 
and which needs only to be seen to be 
soon indelibly impressed on the mind; 
those who once receive this truth can 
only cease to contend for the Free Soil 
Right by stifling all convictions of duty, 
a thing impossible with the mass; there- 
fore society must henceforth be a ferment, 
approaching to a state of war, and there 
can be no good will towards those who 
oppose the right, until the Free Svil 
question be settled, until the equal right 


be established as the basis of the Bond of 


Brotherhood longed for by the great and 
good.”’ 

** The following is a summary of the 
prominent business completed by the 
Congress: . 

‘* 1. A Preamble and Resolutions re- 
'commending the formation of Protective 
Unions, the Education of the Working 
Classes, and the adoption of a general 
law for the Incorporation of Protective 
Unions without legislative privileges. 


‘*2. An address to the People of the 
United States, taking strong grounds 


against Aggressive War. 

‘3. An Act proposing to the Industrial 
and Reform Associations a policy respect- 
ing the nomination of condidates for pub- 
lic office. 

‘**4. An Act recommending to the va- 
rious Associations the levy of a small 
monthly tax for the use of the Executive 
Committee of the Congress in further- 
ance of the legitimate purposes of the or- 
ganization. 


ees 


5. A communication was forwarded 


by two of the Delegates to the Liberty 


be able to accomplish the distance in| 


from eight to ten hours time. At present 
the fare by steamboat to Portland and 
thence by stage to Waterford is two dol- 
lars. In order to render the benefits of 
the Establishment available to all, the| 
charges will be as low as they can be, 
consistently with the siccess of the un- 
dertaking. The price for board, room, 
medical and other attendance, per week, 
will be six dollars and upwards — accord- 
ing to the accommodations and attentions 
received. Applications should be made 
immediately by all who desire to become 
patients, as at present not more than fifty 
can be conveniently accommodated. Ap- 
plicants may address Dr. FE. A. Kir- 
Trepce, or C. Farrary at Waterford, 
Me. All communications should be 
post paid.” 





Party Convention, just assembled in this 


State to nominate a candidate for Presi- | 


dent, informing that body that a candidate 
nominated by them in favor of Land Re- 


form, would probably be nominated also | 


by the Industrial Congress at its next 
session. 


‘* Resolutions were also adopted in’ 


favor of Free Trade and direct Taxation 
for war expenses.’’ 


Sociatism 1N Hien Puaces. Bitterly 
as the Courter and Enquirer opposes 
Association when seen through a certain 
medium, only change the point of view a 
little and the same journal can even ad- 
mire this usually so alarming object. In 
its notice of the recent procession of the 
Odd Fellows it says: 

‘** Altogether it was an interesting and 


| gratifying spectacle ; to see men of all| 


opinions, thus united for the purpose of 
rendering assistance to each other in the 
afflictions which are incidental to human 
life.”’ 

This is encouraging; having thus 
learned A, it will probably not be im pos- 
sible for the Courier, in due course of 
time, to master B, and some of the other 
letters of the alphabet. For this, — to 
borrow words applied by the Courier 
on another occasion, — it 1s only necessa- 
ry **to wait until it shall be given to 
these zndolent intelligences to ascend back 
from effects to causes.”’ At present we 
fear that our cotemporary must be set 
down as ‘simply another Monsieur 
Jourdain who spoke prose without know- 
ing it.’’ — Trebune. 





NOTICE. 
Tue Executive Commitree of the “ Ameri- 
can Union of Associationists ” are hereby noti- 
fied that their next stated meeting will be held 
in the City of New York, on Tuesday, the 13th 
of July. A fuil attendance is of the highest 
importance. It will be understood that Presi- 
dents of Affiliated Unions are ex officio mem- 
bers of this Board. 
By order of the President. 
Epwarp Gites, Ree. See’y. 
New York, June 19, 1847. 


NOTICE. 
THe Commitree or THIRTEEN, to whom 
was referred, at the last annual Convention, 
™ the whole subject of the expediency of a 
ee experiment of Association, or a Model 
*halanx, under the direction of the American 
Union, and the best mode of preparing, institut- 
ing, and conducting it,” will hold its first session 
at the time of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, as above, in the City of New York, 
on Tuesday, the 13th of July. 
W. H. Cuannine, Chairman, 
Boston, June 22, 1847. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher -branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fowur Douvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TWeELYE DoLiars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 
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